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ALL RAIL and 
NORWICH LINE SERVICE 


>WEEN 


Boston & New York. 


The AIR LINE LIMITED EXPRESS 


TRAIN ieaves Boston, Park Square Sta- 
tion 1.00 P. M. week-days only, running 
via Dedham the New England R. K. and 
Air Line Route, due New York 6.00 P. M 

Only five hours én route and but one stop 
between the two cities, at Middleton, Ct. 

Buffet Smoker, Parlor Car, Coach and 
Smoking Car Buffet Lunch served in 
Parlor Cars and Coaches 


NORWICH LINE VESTIBULED 
STEAMBOAT EXPRESS TR AIN 


leaves Boston 7.15 P. M., week-days only, 
connecting at New London with splendid 
steamers of the line, due New York 7 
o’clock following morning Connection 
made for the West and South 


TICKET OFFICES IN BOSTON 


322 Washington St., 
Station, foot Summer St. 


W. R. BABCOCK, 
Gen'l Pass’ Agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 
6.4 


9.0 
11.3 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION for 

Troy and Albany. 

A. M. EXPRESS, 

re for Troy. 
Sundays only for Troy 

bs Albany stopping at all sta- 

oy 


PARLOR 


ACCOMMODATION 
ad Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga. 

3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Ue Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 


7.00 to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. Nar ce AND MONTREAL, 
0 DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 
S. 
ll 00 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
. Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal. 
3.0 Rutland, Yt. 
P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Time-Tables and forthe infegmnation on spot 
cation. _ ATSON, Gen’! Pass. 
11, 1895. 


ra Falls. 
P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
x 0 Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
Noy. Boston, ~ -m 


Deer Park 
* Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 


Rates $60, $75 and g¢90 a month, 
according to location. Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $450 to ¢600 
per season, Address 


GEORGE D. DgeESHIELDS, 
MANAGER, 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND. 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs, 
Thorough pepperation for the Mass. Institute 
of Ted nology, for business and for col- 
le Special students received ine. all classes. 

Cc vothistty and Physics are taught b y opera; 
tory work. Instruction is given an Slo 
There is Military Drill for boys. 593 & 
Street, Ci Square. 
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ROTARY MOTION and BALL BEARINGS. 
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AGassiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, December 11. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,g9 Park Street. Next regular meeting, at 
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“Unquestionably the best 
existence.” 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. ‘to 4-30 P.M.; Saturdays 


Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 


No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
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EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
| charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
em Pulling. Chardon St., 


Typewriter in 


Boston. 


The —~ 
Commonwealth 


Is for sale on every news 
stand in Boston and vicin- 
ity, at § cents a copy. If 
you don’t see it, ask for it. 


~~ It’s There. 


No other Typewriter car: equal the Williams 
on any of above points. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co.,. 


Sole New England Agents, 


14¢ Washington St., Boston. | 
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8 per cent. or 3 


| invested 


| of a Security Redem; 


| Also that Cottage Lo! 


Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley | 
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Tr Cent, 


How much hamnx 
going to stand befor: 
the fact that your money now lyin 
in Bank, drawing 3 per cent, cant 

in the stock of the Pets 
Manan Land & Ind: al Co. and 
pay you 2 per cent. guarterly divi. 
dends, or 8 per cent innually, with 
an almost absolute gucrantee 9 
extra dividend in 189% 


Real Estate Secu 


UU awake t 


ag 


Nn the form 
ON Bond ac. 
companies every S| Certificate 
this Prop- 
erty now selling at from five to to. 
cents a foot, will be worth double 
that in less than one year. Three 
hundred lots sold in less than three 
months, fifty cottages contracted {oy 


to be built the coming spring, 
Had’nt you better wake up ang 
take a small investment at least, » 
as not to be LEFT ALTOGETHER. 
Write to-day for descriptive cir. 
cular and Surveyors plans. 


Petit Manan Land & lndustrial ( 


64 High Street, 
Belfast, Maine, 
or Room 401, John Hancock Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
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MANAGE/SIENT. 


I K E.G DRICH 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. — R 


Smith, D.D., 


ne : el | 
had the 


many 
ect and the love 

come ofa 
and 
His 


5 : n was the writing 


g performed. 


»ble lines, *‘ My 


thee,’ which are 


of the Ameri 
is known 
and breadth 
' will be 
a red so long as the republic 
Ps | }mn was an inspira- 
2 ts author did not know he 
a ting a nation’s song when he 

n paper; he did not 
until the 


| this he 


he length 


this he 


had done 





f vhich he wrote them 
away Mr. Smith was 
ting his eighty-seventh 

passed away last 
a y, painlessly and 
4 the performance of 
: S Che portrait 


i@ Cover 1S from 


is just happened in New 
incident going to 
sirability of intelligent 
5 municipal art. ‘This 
3 * Me condemnation of the proposed 
 .'e memorial fountain by the 
: na ture Society, of which 
is president. This 
work of the German 
4 Herter, same which 
» “ed in turn to the munici- 
€s of Mayence and Dusseldorf 
rejected. It was 
idices of race and 
Caused the refusal of these 

to ‘ccept the work; but 
g the sort controlled the 


f 








Ss the 


aU t nr 
ila re 
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Mr. Ward's society, to 

bw tter was referred for 

ig y the New York city 
rites. The objection here is 

: rediven artistic merit in the 
se . iar assed by these artists 
ther poauction of manufacture 


sp aved. rm ae The courage 
EF understood an is decision may be 
that the lendinen it is considered 
for setting > the movement 

n§ up this fountain in 


Central Part 
Park are such men as Carl 
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Schurz, Oswald Ottendorfer and 
George Ehret. But for the veto of 
the artist-censors, such influence 


would have prevailed. lL his censor 


ship is voluntary in New York. 
Here in Boston it is established by 
law; and for this we may be thank 


} + . ‘ 
ful, regretting that ithas not been in 


existence during the past quarter ol 
a century 


|S support of the movement to es- 


tablish a municipal lighting plant 


Ais, 


in Boston, which has taken form 
through the action of the City 
Council, the experience of the 
city of Detroit is adduced. Dur- 
ing the month of October, the 


streets of Detroit and the municipal 
building were lighted by electricity 


manufactured by the city itself. The 
total expense was $9,054.20. Add 
ing to this the interest—$2,< 

monthly—on the $600,: in bonds 


issued for the building of the plant, 
and the total the month is 
$11,084.26 Of amount, $10, 


cost fto1 
this 
401.67 was expended in maintaining 
1,470 arc lights, the cost per 
being, therefore, $7 08. 


lamp 
As the city 
had paid $11.15 per lamp under the 
contract system, the saving for the 
month was $5,982.90. At that rate 
the plant would pay for itself in ten 
years. 


HE 


late Eugene Field was a 
poet of children rather than 


for children; and perhaps for that 
very reason the children owe hima 
greater debt of grateful memory. It 
is doubtful that they will find, in 
this generation, another poet in so 
fine and appreciative sympathy with 
the feelings of childhood. So the 
project of erecting a monument to 
his memory from the contributions 
of the children of the United States 
is manifestly appropriate. The 
children built a monument in 
London to the author of Robinson 
Crusoe; but that was long after 
Daniel de Foe had passed away. 
The newspapers of Chicago have 
raised a committee to take charge 


of the matte:1, and the Chicago 
Record receives subscriptions. In 
Boston, the Post announces that 
contributions to the Eugene Field 
monument will be received at that 
office and forwarded. The gifts 


acknowledged range from five cents 
to a dollar each, aggregating already 
a considerable sum, and the success 
of the project seems to be assured. 





N the birth of a daughter tothe 
| Czar of Russia there is not that 
entire satisfaction which comes with 
a like event in less exalted families. 
Had it been a son, all would have 
been well; with a daughter, there 
are complications which are consid- 
ered of great importance in Russia, 
strange as they may appear outside. 
The succession to the throne follows 
the mele line by primogeniture; in 
the failure of male heirs, the female 


succeeds. Now the family of Ro- 
manofi is far from fortunate in its 
men. Of the two brothers of the 
Czar, one is dying of consumption 
and the other is marked a victim of 
the same disease. Of his uncles, 
one of them, Sergius, is a gloomy 
fanatic and the other, Vlademir, was 
excluded from the succession by the 
late Czar because his wife refused to 
be ‘converted’ to the faith of the 
Greek Church, Che birth of baby 
Olga does not relieve the situation 
at all,and Russia will have to endure 
for a while longer the fictitious 
anxiety due to the lack of an all- 
around satisfactory heir to the 
throne. 


NCE more comes the announce 
ment from Philadelphia that 

the Keely motor is on the point of 
moving. Mr. Keely says that his en- 
gine will be completed and in opera- 
tion in a week or None will 
feel greater gratification at such a 
result than those who 


two. 


have refused 
to credit the reality of the discovery 
which Mr. Keely professes to have 
made and of which he has offered 
partial exhibitions from time to time, 
It is feared, however, that disap- 
pointment will follow upon this prom- 
ise as upon those which have pre- 
ceded it. There are undoubtedly 
forces in nature which men have not 
yet tamed, and Mr. Keely may have 
caught and harnessed one of them. 
But as yet the alternative is open of 
believing Mr. Keely to be an impos- 
tor or a demi-god. 


4 is remarked as a curious thing 

that the three men named by 
the New York Yacht Club to sit as a 
tribunal to judge the accusations of 
foul play in the last inteinational 
yacht race, brought by Lord Dun- 
raven, have each rather intimate 
English associations. Mr. William 
C. Whitney has just given his daugh- 
ter in marriage to an Englishman. 
Mr. Rives is a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, where he was a prize essayist 
and a boating man. Mr. Morgan’s 
father was long resident in Eng- 
land, where he died, and he himself 
is now the head of the great Eng- 
lish banking house which his tather 
established. Yet these three men 
are as thorough Americans as any 
who could be named. Mr. Whitney 
was Secretary of the Navy in Mr. 
Cleveland’s first administration and 
can have the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President next year if he 
will consent to take it. Mr. Rives 
has been connected with our State 
Department. Mr. Morgan’s Eng- 
lish associations are commercial 
only. The circumstance which has 
been remarked serves only to illus- 
trate how closely interwoven are the 
ties which bind Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, in spite of the impression 
which prevails in some quarters 
that we ought to fall to fighting each 
other. 


Subscription price, $2.50 Per Year 
Single Copies, 5 Cents 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


HANKSGIVING DAY is gener- 
ally spoken of as if it werea 
New England invention. ‘To have 
an annual Thanksgiving, ‘appointed 
by authority,’ as the old phrase is— 
this is certainly the New England 
plan. But the Pilgrims brought 
over with them the recoilections of 
one or two special days of Thanks 
giving, appointed when there 
were particular reasons for pub 
lic rejoicing. ‘There were, for 
instance, recollections of a day of 
public Thanksgiving specially ap- 
pointed after the defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada, and a similar ‘Thanks- 


giving after the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot. But these were 


probably the only ‘Thanksgiving 
Days’ which any of the handful of 
Pilgrim Fathers or Pilgrim Mothers 
remembered. 

The historical origin, therefore, 
of our Thanksgiving Day isthat great 
occasion in history when, at Ply- 
mouth, in 1621, “Our harvest having 
been gathered in, our governor sent 
four men on fowling, so that we 
might, after a special manner, 
rejoice together after we had 
gathered the fruit of our labors.” 
The harvest had not been unsatis- 
factory, and they were tolerably 
comfortable. ‘They had built seven 
dwelling houses, For provision for 
the people they had planted twenty 
acres of Indian corn, which ‘did 
prove well.’ They had sowed six 
acres of barley and pease; the bar- 
ley proved ‘indifferent good,’ but 
the pease not worth the gathering. 

All the summer, indeed, there had 
been no want. ‘There were about 
fifty people left, after the terrible 
winter which had taken fifty away. 
“They took good store of codd and 
bass and other fish. And now be- 
gan to come in store of fou/e. And 
beside water /fou/e, ther was great 
store of wild /urkies, of which they 
tooke many, besides venison, &c.” 
Of meal there was enough to give a 
peck a week to each person. 

Thirty-six persons joined them 
late in November, but these seem to 
have arrived after Thanksgiving 
Day. They brought no provision 
with them, and thus, after the brave 
boast that in a day the party of four 
sportsmen brought in food enough 
for a week, the governor was obliged 
to put the whole company on half- 
allowance for six months, so that 
the meal might hold out ‘till fish 
come in again.’ 

It isto be observed in passing 
that, in shooting game enough for 
the first Thanksgiving dinner, the 
sportsmen had the advantage that a 
turkey of that day sometimes 
weighed sixty pounds. 

We are to imagine Brewster at one 
end of the board, and Bradford at 
the other, carving each a sixty- 
pounder for the fifty people who sit 
at the table. Two and a quarter 
pounds of turkey for each, with 
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venison, mallards, red heads, plover, 
woodcock, partridges, and quail 
thrown in, and cranberries, sweet- 
ened with maple sugar, for the first 
time. Pretty well for Pilgrims! 

In the Bay, as we Massachusetts 
people say, the first Thanksgiving 
was even more dramatic. The expe 
rience of Plymouth had made the 
Bay settlers careful to sail early, 
and the governor’s ship arrived on 
the longest day of the year, while 
the belated Forefathers, ten years 
before, had landed on the shortest. 
So they had all the summer and 
autumn to provide. But July and 
August were poor seasons for plant 
ing in our New England agriculture. 
And Winthrop had 
that he should need food for his col 
ony before the harvest of the 
year, He had 
patched the ‘Lion’to England, with 
orders to bring back stores, at what 
ever cost. 

Sickness came down on these poor 
creatures, as on the Plymouth Fath 
ers. At Plymouth they lost half 
their company before spring, as has 
been said; inthe Bay, it would seem 


seen, at once, 


next 


accordingly des 


as if a tenth part of the first com 
panies of emigrants died before 
twelve months were over. “As the 


winter of 1630 came on, 
began to be very scarce, and the 
people were necessitated to live upon 
clams and mussels and ground-nuts 
and acorns, and these got with much 
difficulty in the winter time. Upon 
which the people were very much 
tired and discouraged, especially 
when they heard that the governor 
himself had the last batch of bread 
in the oven.’”’ Mather, two genera 
tions after, says that Winthrop was 
distributing ‘the last handful of 
meal in the barrel unto a poor man 
distressed by the wolf at the door’ 
when the lookouts spied a vessel at 
the harbor’s mouth, laden with pro 
visions for them all. 

The vessel was the ‘Lion,’ which 
Winthrop had sent back to provide 
for this very emergency. It is re- 
corded that the captain in charge 
paid more money for wheat than 
any man ever heard of before, for 
there was almost famine in England 
and Ireland. But he had done what 
he was sent for, and had come back. 

He arrived on the very day ap- 
pointed ‘to seek the Lord by fasting 


provisions 


and prayer,’ the first Fast Day, so 
far as we know, in the colony. The 
Assistants were near at hand, and 


Winthrop, the governor, was able to 
change his proclamation, and he 
appointed a day of thanksgiving, on 
the 22nd of February. He divided 
his provisions among the people, 
‘proportionable to their necessities.’ 
‘From every man according to his 
ability, to every man according to 
his need.” And this was the first 
‘Thanksgiving Day in Massachusetts, 
Epwarp E. HALe. 


BUSINESS BODIES AND PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


[Extract from an address delivered at the 
formal opening of the new rooms of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce, Novem- 
ber 11, 1895.] 
aT is a reason for general congratu- 

lation, one of the things which 
attest the growth of public spirit, 
that the Chambers of Commerce of 
the country and related commercial 
bodies have come to be recognized 
not only as conservators of material 
interests specially committed to 
them, but as good and faithful pub- 
lic servants. Why shouldn’t they be 
public-spirited ? No man liveth to 
himself; no association of men hasa 
right to endeavor to live to itself. 
Max Muller has shrewdly remarked 
that ‘a man who knows only his 
Bible, doesn’t know his Bible.’ A 
business association which knows 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


only its own technical business, 
doesn’t know its business. The 
whole country is familiar with the 
record which the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York has made, asa 
champion of clean, economical, effi- 
cient city government. It has had 
no ax to grind, save the ax of the 
public weal. The rule which it ap- 
plies to rascals whom it finds in the 
public service is the fine old mili- 
tant rule of the Donnybrook fair— 
wherever you see a head, hit it. It 
never stops to inquire, for it doesn't 
care, to which party the rascal is to 
be credited. It is different, some- 
times, with zealous party men. Once, 
so the story goes, when a vote was 
about to be taken in 
the report of a committee on a con 
tested seat ‘ Thad’ Stevens turned 
to the Congressman who sat next to 
and remarked: “ How shall | 
vote? Lam not acquainted either 
with the sitting member or the con- 


Congress on 


him 


testant,and I haven’t read a line 
of the testimony which has been 
taken.”’ His friend replied ‘Well, 


I’ve read every word of the testi 
mony, | heard all the witnesses ex 
amined and I know the sitting mem 
ber and the contestant. Both of 
them are unmitigated d—d scoun- 
drels.”’ Stevens was silent for a 
moment and then, with a sly twinkle 
in his eye he asked: ** Which is ow 
unmitigated d—d scoundrel ?”’ Such 
a question cannot be asked by a 
Chamber of Commerce, since all 
such bodies are absolutely non-parti 
san. 

Chere are several urgent conside1 
ations which ought to lead business 
organizations to be public-spirited. 
First, government of the people is 
not an accomplished fact so long as 
some of the people fail to help gov 
ern. who hold themselves 
aloof have only to increase and mul- 
tiply to bring about a government 
not of the many but the few—an 
oligarchy ; and, when the few is at 


Chose 


its fewest, a monarchy. It is in- 
cumbent upon the individual, and 
upon the association, to strike a 


blow forthe common welfare when- 
ever the occasion presents itself. 
Your Chamber of Commerce, your 
Board of Trade, while never parti- 
san bodies, must at all times be 
public spirited. Patriotism, like a 
motion to adjourn, is always in or- 
der. Second: A business organiza- 
tion must take this attitude not only 
because of the solemn duty which it 
owes to the country but on purely 
selfish grounds. The injury of the 
whole is the injury of every part. 
Honesty, morality aside, is the best 
policy. Public spirit, even if one is 
a traitor at heart, says. Looking at 
the matter strictly from a commer- 
cial point of view, the point of view 
of hard cash, it is to be held that a 
commercial body cannot afford to 
keep out of non-partisan politics. 
This point is clearly brought out 
in the remarks made by Morris K. 
jessup, a leading member of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, 
when it was proposed that that body 
should co-operate for the reform of 
the Police Justices’ Courts of the 
metropolis. Mr. Jessup said: “Mr. 
President, I have been asked the 
question several times by gentlemen 
both inside and out of the Chamber 
ot Commerce whether the Chamber 
was not going a little beyond its 
powers and scope in mixing up in 
these questions of politics and re- 
form. Now, that is a_ pertinent 
question, and I think an answer 
should be given to it, as I have an- 
swered it individually, that I think 
itis the duty of the Chamber to do 
the very thing which is now pro- 
posed. Why, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, I would like to know 





where the Chamber of Commerce 
would be, where the City of New 
York would be, where we, as individ- 
uals, would be, and where our com- 
merce would be if we had a dishon- 
est municipal government. If life 
and property are not in this 
City, if people cannot come 
from afar and feel that their 
are secure and cared for, that the 
great temptations and evils which we 
all know about in New York are not 
proscribed, if New York once gets 
the name and the fame of having 
no justice in it, or that justice is here 
perverted, then I would like to know 
what business the Chamber of Com- 


safe 
here 
lives 


merce could expect to do in the 
future. I maintain that we have got 
to do something besides simply car- 
ing for the this City, 
We must take 


individuals, but 


commerce of 
as we understand it. 
part, not only as 
collectively as a Chamber, in an un- 
partisan way, in every 
augurated in this City for 


reform i1n- 
the pro- 
tection of life, for the preservation 
of property, for the maintenance of 
our liberties. here are also other 
reasons, and the principal 
that of precedent. 
the records of the acts of this Cham 
ber, notably during the revolution- 
ary, and later, the civil 
shall find that the Chamber 
the emergency and took action and 
appointed Committees to carry into 


one 1S 


lf we look over! 


war, we 
rose to 


effect resolutions for the 
tion and 
therein. 


preserva- 
maintenance of our liber 
ties here has scarcely 
hity 
years when an emergency has arisen 
that forth the 


sympathy and generosity of the peo 


been any time during the last 


called patriotism, 
large, that this Chamber has 
not had the special matter under 
‘his Chamber is inter 

should be, in all matters 
bearing on the welfare of the 
try or city. The more honest and 

efficient we can help to make our 

national and municipal government, 

the more prosperity and happiness 

will come to the people; the better 

the people, the more trade and com- 

merce will prosper.” 

Third: A Chamber of Commerce 
by being truly public-spirited is 
helping to give to commerce the 
dignity of a profession. In the pro- 
ceedings of the last annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
London, we read that that great 
commercial body had resolved to 
request the London University to 
recognize commerce as one of the 
arts. It is not quite clear what was 
the significance of the Chamber's 
resolution. It may have meant that 
the University ought to found a 
chair in the interests of commerce. 
Or its idea may have been that the 
University in its distribution of its 
degrees ought to treat commerce as 
one of the arts, by giving an A. B. 
or an A.M. to a Batchelor or a 
Master of Commerce. England was 
long ago sneered at as ‘a nation of 
shop-keepers ;’ and there are circles 
in England—and. alas, in America— 
today whose members when they 
purpose to consign a man to the 
outer darkness say, ‘O, he’s in trade.’ 
The best way to make trade digni- 
fied is to inform it with dignity, the 
dignity of high standards and high 
ends. Chambers of Commerce 
which when the country calls them 
to duty are never found wanting 
have as one of the rewards of their 
labor the consciousness that they 
are elevating commerce to the plane 
of the professions. Divinity is an 
estate, medicine is an estate, law is 
an estate, journalism has come to be 
known as the fourth estate; why 
should not commerce aspire to be 
called the fifth estate ? 

Wm. H. McELrRoy. 
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I therefore offer you as my theme 
‘Our Divine Partnership,’ and, as 
my starting-point, the 
words of my text, * Work out your 
salvation ’—and here let me 
say, parenthetically, that you can- 
not work out your own salvation 
without working out the salvation of 
others —‘for it is God who worketh 
in you.’ No matter what you have 
done, you. have done it alone. 
No matter how despairing you are, 
there ought 
despair ; 


Scripture 


own 


not 


to be no place for 


for the Omnipotent is back 


of you. However little you can do, 
you can do that little; and, with 
God as a partner, that shall ulti 


mate at last in the accomplishment 

of all things. ‘This is my theme. 
We need to get rid of the tradi 

tional way of God as 


and to 


looking at 
related to the 
St lves We 

perhaps it is 
ot at 
Here am Il, 
in the 


universe out 
accustomed 


to think 


forces at 


have been 
inherited 
least three work. 
as though I were alone 
universe. I can do certain 
and it does not occur 
ulways to think that I 
in partnership with anything or any 
body outside of the 
constitution nature, 
which people come to think of asa 
great system of forces apart 


things to me 


am doing it 
Chen me 1s 
and course of 


trom 
God—as though it were a machine, 
a steam-engine, a bit of mechanism 
that, having been started, nobody 
knows when, goes on itself to accom 
plish certain results. And then, if 
people at all, they 
think of somewhere, 
nobody knows where, not very near 


not in close 


believe in God 


him away off 
to us, personal contact, 
the old 
the 
particular ways by which men pro 
posed to prove that he existed at all 
was by insisting that now and then 
he came and interfered with affairs, 
blocking the wheels of 


not helping us daily In 


schemes of theology one of 


nature so 
that they would not run, or making 


them run ina way that would not 
have occurred if he had let them 
alone. No wonder that, with that 


way of looking at things, the old 
scientist should say that God was 
‘an unnecessary hypothesis,’ that 
he cid not need him, and could get 
along very well with man and nature 
without any third power. If you 
divide up the universe in that 
fashion, no wonder that you come 
to feel that the existence of God is 
problematical, and that, if he does 
exist, we do not need him very much 
down here. 

That way of looking at the uni 
verse has passed by for all intelli- 
gent thinkers who are not superficial 
in their thought. There is not any 
three in the universe: there is only 
one. There are not any three 
forces, there is oniy one force; and 
that one everywhere is God. That 
does not destroy my individuality as 
a child of God; but it does repre- 
sent me as so wrapped and enfolded 
in God that Iam a part of him and 
he is a part of me, and I can do 
absolutely nothing without him, 
and with him I can do everything. 
That is the outcome of the deepest 
science and the highest philosophy 
of the modern world. 

I put my hand over my heart, 
and feel it beat. Whatisit? It is 
God _ working, tireless, sleepless, 
here in my bosom—the life of my 
life. I breathe only because God 
never forgets to work constantly in 
my lungs. I think because God is 
never for one instant absent from 
the most intricate recesses of my 
brain. In him I live and move and 
have my being. I cannot take a 
step on this platform or in the street 
except God, as present power, life, 
is my helper. 

And so the minute I step outside 


myself. 1 wish to make a new 
blade of grass grow: what can I do 


about it? I can geta grass seed 
that, I will say in all literalness, 
although not in the old arbitrary 
and creative sense, God made. | 
can plant it in a little bit of God's 
ground, I can cover it with God's 
soil, I can see to it that it is where 
the sun will shine on it, and the 
dews gather, and the rains fall; and 
then I can sit back and wait, sleep 
ing or waking, and let God make it 
grow. Ican do absolutely nothing 
without him. ‘The most important 
part of it all is his present work. 
And so in 


every department of 
human life, no matter where. What 
are the great discoveries of the 


world that are the glory of human 
intelligence and human enterprise? 
They are merely finding new places 
where God has been at work all the 
while—places of which men did not 


know before. What are our new 
inventions? Merely finding out 
processes, methods of divine work- 
ing with which we were not yet 
familiar. Not a new force in them 
all: only the old eternal, universal 


methods of the divine—new 
as old as eternity. 


And, when we come 


to us, 


to literature 
and art and music, precisely the 
same thing istrue. ‘The greatest 
writers of the world have always 
felt that it was only a small part of 
their work which they accomplished. 
Ihe finest thoughts you have ever 
had flashed upon you—you do not 
deliberately hunt them up: they 
George Eliot, scientist, 
positivist, agnostic, as she was, used 
to say that the grandest things she 
ever wrote seemed in some mysteri 
ous way to have been given to her. 


come to you. 


In music the greatest geniuses have 


written down that which has been 
sung out of the Infinite into their 
brain. I remember one. striking 


illustration of this great fact which 
is true everywhere. I have a friend 
in Chicago whose little boy of five or 


six composed music; and I was 
present one day, and noted the 
process. His father said to him, 


“ Now sing me something that you 
never heard’’; and the little fellow 
stood rapt for a few minutes, and 
then began to sing, while his mother 
followed after him upon the piano, 
and his father wrote itdown. And 
they were strains that had never 
been written or sung before. I take 
it that this is true of all the great 
masters of song. 

And the painters have only copied 
glimpses of the infinite beauty which 
their brains had become fine enough 


to perceive, knowing that all the 


while there were splendors above 
the imagination of man _ beyond 
them. So in any department of 


thought or life the individual does 
absolutely nothing alone. He is in 
partnership with God; and all he 
can do is to find out the divine 
method, aud comply with the inexor- 
able and changeless condition. 

Let us now note a little particu- 
larly which way thisleadsus. Take 
the matter of courage. Have wea 
right to have courage in the face of 
the problems of life—the difficulties 
that beset us on every hand? We 
have no right to have anything but 
courage. God said to the early 
race, ‘*Conquer and subdue this 
earth”; but man was ignorant, 
feeble, animal, and the world was a 
wilderness. Impossible, then ? Yes, 
of course it was impossible—impossi- 
ble, so far as the feeble power and 
the limited knowledge of man was 
concerned—forever. But he attacks 
the problem, investigates, studies, 
and finds that on every hand there 
are secret springs of power that he 
can find ; and he touches these, and 
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steam begins to work for him, 
electricity begins to work for him 

all the great forces of nature, as 
we say, which mean nothing in the 
wide world but God present and at 
work in his service. All he has to 
do is to discover the condition, and 
God works for him; and that is 
true of everything that man has 
accomplished from the beginning 
until now-——true of everything he 
has accomplished in the past or will 
accomplish in the ages that are to 
come. 

Let us take a concrete i:lustration, 
and see how it is. The ancients 
always spoke of the ocean as a barren 
waste. They did not understand 
how intimately it was related to the 
prosperity of the land. To them it 
was a barren, unploughed waste. It 
was that which separated people 
from each other, set people against 
each other, created misunderstand- 
ings and antagonisms. ‘The writer 
of the last book of the New Testa- 
ment, when he depicts the perfect 


condition of things at last, says 
there is to be no more sea then. 


But by and by the time came when 
men said: We must turn this ocean 
into highways. We must conquer 
the seas. Couldthey doit? No. 
Picture a man, ora group of men, 
if you will, standing on the shore of 
the Atlantic,and proposing to master 
it, to rule the waves, to make the 
Atlantic the ferry-way between two 
continents. How puny, how help- 
less they are! How impossible it 
seems! But what do they do? 
They go into the forests, and find 
trees that God has been growing for 
twenty-five, fifty, or ahundred years. 
With God's iron, which they have 
learned to smelt, according to God’s 
laws, they have created axes and 
saws. With these they fell the 
trees, they lay the keel, they lift the 
ribs, they plank the sides, until at 
last the magnificent ship is on the 
ways. How can they get it off? 
All their united power cannot do it ; 
but they have arranged it so that all 
they have to dois to remove the 
obstacles, and God’s eternal force 
of gravity will pull it down to the 
water, and God’s waves will-hold out 
their arms to receive it. Then they 
discover another secret. They learn 
that a piece of steel, under certain 
conditions, will always point in a 
certain direction. They have 
labelled it, to call it something, the 
magnetic force; but they know 
nothing more about it than that. It 
is simply God at work. By the use 
of God’s forces they construct and 
pull up their sails, and wait for God’s 
winds tocome. Then, when God 
has done it all, except that they 
have learned to comply with certain 
of his conditions, they stand on 
deck, and are indeed masters of the 
sea, rulers of the waves, just because 
they, as God’s children, have entered 
into partnership with God, and have 
learned how he eternally works, and 
have co operated with him. 

This may be followed in every 
direction of human life, and pre- 
cisely the same thing will be found 
true. Courage, then? Yes. No 
matter what the task, no matter how 
difficult the thing, God says, ‘Speak 
to my people, that they go forward.” 
Though there are red seas in front 
and enemies behind, be assured the 
way will open, because it is God 
who is at work, and who has taken 
this task in hand. 

Another point. Ought we ever 
get out of patience? No. In this 
thought is the power of patience, 
the power to. wait. Theodore 
Parker said once, God does not 
seem to be in a hurry; but I am. 
Emerson, speaking in verse to an 
excited and impatient young man, 
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represents the Universe as saying, 
‘‘Why so hot, my little man?’ We 
are very impatient; but I take it 
that we may differ a little with 
Theodore Parker. When I get 
impatient at an evil or an obstacle 
that ought to be got out of the way, 
I believe that some of the 
power is in that impatience, and 
perhaps the impatience the 
sooner remove it. our 
tasks do wait, our 
so slow, suppose friend we 
wish to save is going in pathways 
that are wrong, suppose something 
of this comes to us, may we be 
patient even then? Yes. May we 
be patient, although this goes on the 
whole life long, although the friend 
or son whom we would 
out into 

changed? Yes; for 
there in the shadow. Al] 
desire to help, to save, all that we 
have of tenderness, of pity, of 
are only fragments of the 
pity, only refle the divine 
love. 


divine 


Ww ill 
supp se 
reforms are ever 


some 


Save goes 
the shadow hopelessly un 
God is out 


this 


love, 
divine 
tions of 
Sometime, somewhere, what 
ever God has undertaken to do will 
be done; and, since he is our part 
ner, we can be patient, and we can 
wait. 

Right here let me suggest that the 
feeling may come, if anything is to 
be done, God will do it, and we have 
no personal responsibility. We 
have sometimes thought we cannot 
do the things that should be done 
and we cannot if we are but 
with God we can do whatever needs 
to be 
responsible because we 
quate help waiting if we will only 
undertake it. William 
Lloyd Garrison had said, What can 


alone; 
done, and we are personally 
have ade 
Suppose 


one person do alone against a great 
institution that is and 
thriving in half the and 
threatens to spread over the rest? 
William Lloyd Garrison could do 
absolutely nothing but he 
could do everything, and he did do 
it. Not he alone, but he touched 
the spring which started into action 
the moral forces of the nation. He 
called God to his aid; and God, as 
the incarnate the 
civilized world, raised him up helpers 
by the thousand and hundred thou- 
sand until the impossible thing was 
done. 

If there is anything that frets us, 
any problemin life, if anyduty or any 
cause is languishing, let us not say, 
God is at the helm: he will accom- 
plish it, | am not responsible. Just 
because God is at the helm, just 
because God is ready to help me, 
therefore I am responsible; and so 
we must undertake the task. 

Right here is to be found the 
reasonableness of prayer. Prayer is 
just as logical, just as rational, just 
as scientific, as farming or ship- 
building. Suppose a man should 
say: What is the use of my planting 
a hill of potatoes? I cannot move 
God; and God’s ways are eternally 
changeless. He works according 
to fixed laws: what is the use of my 
interfering? But, because God’s 
laws are fixed and changeless, you 
can interfere. If the forces of 
nature were not to be counted on, 
you could not accomplish anything. 
We have our system of trolley cars 
established after years of study and 
investigation in regard to the nature 
and power that we label electricity. 
Suppose now, suddenly, God should 
change his mind, and all the force 
involved should begin to work in 
some other way, our years of study, 
investigation, and invention, 
would be fruitless, would be 
thrown away. It is because we 
can count on these laws, because 
there is no variation or shadow of 
turning, that we-can adapt our- 


prowling 


country 


alone: 


conscience of 
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selves to his way, and so accomplish 
almost anything. 

[t is natural that persons who do 
not think very deeply or perhaps 
logically should. say in regard to 
prayer that there is no use in it, 
that you cannot change God by 
praying, so what is the use of pray- 
ing. You cannot change God by 
the 
is the use of build- 
ing amill? If God wants a mill, he 
will build it. But what do you do? 
Because you know that the force of 
God embodied in the fall of the 
water is not going to change, you 
find out what there is to do—build 
your mill,and attach your machinery 
to it, and then God’s power accom 
plishes the result that is desired. If 
God was not changeless, you could 
do nothing. 
oft my 
cannot change 


building a mill by side of a 


stream, so what 


But, they say, what is 
praying to God? I 
him any. No. If 
| thought I could change him, | 
would never utter another prayer, I 
would not 


the use 


It is because | 
cannot change him that I pray. 

You have a plant that is not 
growing well. It is in the 

You say, What is the use 
worrying about it If God 
wants my plant to live and grow, 
he will make it live and grow. 
What isthe use of carrying it out 
into sunshine ? 


dare to. 


ver y 
shadow 


of my 


It does not change 
the plant or the sunshine. 
not 


You do 
change the sunshine; but you 
do change the plant by putting it in 
favorable You 
change it death to life, and 
from ugliness to beauty You want 
to find out the changelessconditions 
of God, and adapt yourself to them. 


more conditions. 


from 


So in regard to my soul cultivation, 
or my moral or spiritual nature. | 
do not change God by my 


but I 
relation to 


prayer, 
do change my own personal 
God; and a_ thousand 
things are wrought as results in my 
moral and spiritual nature by get- 
ting into better 
that would not have been wrought 
if I had remained where I was. 
There is not a single new principle 
involved in the matter of prayer 
that is not involved in farming or in 
running a mill—not one. In both 
cases you simply get into right rela- 
tions with the eternal and change- 
less forces of God, and, when you 
have got into right relations with 
them, then you accomplish results 
that you could not have accom- 
plished otherwise. 

Let me suggest something as to 
the dignity, the wonder, the glory, 
of this fact that we are partners 
with God. And remember that the 
partnership is not true alone up 
along the higher ranges of life, and 
untrue down inthe lower. The 
carpenter who drives a nail straight 
and where it ought to be driven, 
the blacksmith who shapes a piece 
of crude iron ore into any article of 
use or beauty, the ship-builder, the 
farmer, the merchant, all from the 
lowest range of life up to the seers, 
the prophets, the singers of the 
world—the man, whoever he is, who 
does a thing that ought to be done 
in the best way, has God for his 
partner in the accomplishment of the 
result. 

Let the thought, then, that you 
are co-operating with God lift your 
life to the divinest levels. Let it 
give dignity to even the commonest 
services. Let it make a halo over 
éven the drudgeries that need to be 
done, and let us feel that every- 
where our life is lived in the very 
presence-chamber of the Divine. 

And now I have time for only a 
brief mention of one other thought ; 
and that is that God needs you and 
me just as much as we need God. 
This is literally true. Hereis a 


relations to him, 


flute—a perfect musical instrument 
of its kind. Let it lie there for 
years, till it decays, and there will 
be no music. Some one who knows 
how to play the flute must take it in 
hand, set his lips to it, and breathe 
into it; and shall issue in 
strains of rapture. nthe other 
hand, here is aman cultivated to 
the very musician—a 
him 
means of 


the soul 


highest as a 
marvellous flute-player. Give 


no flute, and he has no 
expression. 


cannot 


He cannot utter a note, 
play a strain. flute 
needs the player; but the player, 
magnificent a musician he 
may be, needs the flute as much as 
the flute needs him. Sol say, in 
all literalness, if the work of this 
world accomplished, God 
needs you and meas much as we 
need him. 


lhe 


however 


is to be 


God can manifest through a bit of 
granite or marble certain qualities— 
the qualities that pertain to granite 
or marble. God can put into those 
rock j much of the 
divine as rock can hold. Go tothe 
life—tfish, reptile, 
much can God put into 


bits ot only so 


lower orders ot 


bird 


a bird? 


How 

He can put into it so much 
life 
no more. 


of his own 
fect bird 


as constitutes a pe! 
So of the dog, 
the horse, the animal world, all the 
way up. If he is toexpress thought 
and love and conscience, 
right and 
nature, all 
if he 
have 


a sense of 
wrong, the 
that makes us 
is to express that, he 
a character 
likeness; for 


justice, of 
spiritual 
divine— 
must wrought in 


his own there is no 
himself 
character. So 


hinest 


possibility of revealing 


through any other 
the highest and 
of he divine 
is the 

the 


women, 


manifestation 
that we can dream of 


highest type of the human 


noblest men and the noblest 
If God, then, isto manifest 
the glory of his tenderness, his pity, 
his love, his justice, his help, his 
the spiritual 
needs us as 


conscience, 
then he 


nature, 
instruments to 
play on, because we can respond to 
the divine touch in these directions : 
and the lower type of 


not. 


creature can- 


Let us, then, reverently take com- 
fort, be lifted up, made strong, by 
remembering that God needs us, 
needs our help to make this world 
what it should be. For we must get 
rid of the old idea that Omnipotence 
can accomplish things outright if it 
wants to. It takes Goda hundred 
years to make a_ hundred-year-old 
oak, and he cannot possibly 
it in ninety-nine years. 


make 
j It hastaken 
God hundreds of thousands of years 
to make a make the 
highest and nobest types of men of 
this age. God could not break into 
the brain of a Sioux Indian, and 
put ready-made thoughts of pity and 
tenderness and justice there. The 
age-long process of human develop- 
ment must fit the brain and the 
heart and the life to respond to the 
divine touches betore the music can 
be made apparent. God needs us 
to help solve the next problem, to 
take the next step towards the ac- 
complishment of that far-off, divine 
event that the world has been always 
dreaming of, and that some day 
shall come if we do not lose hope 
and courage, if we are not indolent, 
if we have patience and learn to 
wait, if we rely on God as our very 
present help. 

Father, we are glad that we can 
work with Thee, and that Thou art 
ready to work with us, that we need 
not despair, that we can feel that 
every step we take is with Thee, 
that wecan never lose Thee and 
that Thou canst never lose us, but 
that our destinies are linked to- 
gether, today and _ forevermore. 
Amen. 
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we have our own faults to cure. 
But a far greater authority than I, 
and one who has attachment to the 
island and long connection with it 


as Judge of the Central District 
Court of Newfoundland, gives us, 


in his History of Newfoundland, 
published by Macmillan this sum- 
mer, a impression of the 
Home-Rulers of the island than any 
that | have committed to writing. 

I will quote but one passage, re- 
ferring to the events of last year, in 
which Judge “One 
thing however comes out very clear 
ly, that merchants and politicians 
on both sides have helped to bring 
the unfortunate colony into disre 
pute by the fierce rancor and bitter 
personal hate which characterized 
their party struggles; in their mad 
for each other 
true patriotism disappeared, and the 
vital interest of 


worse 


Prowse writes 


desire revenge on 
unfortunate 
colony were entirely ignored.’’ 
Chere are 
American ¢ 


Our 


undoubtedly 
ymmunities of 


some 
which 
even worse things may be said than 
this. I may for 
the late victory of Tfammany Hall in 
New York. But there is this differ 
ence between Newfoundland and 
community 


instance reter to 


those parts of our 
which have bad = governments 
Ever since 1865, the latter have 
been kept in check by a majority of 
well-governed states and have been 
preserved from the worst results of 
their own faults by their association 
with these. So, if Newfoundland 
United States, it 
would be protected from the 
of the evils now brought upon it by 
Hall in St. 
England has deliberately forsaken 
Utrecht, 
Newfoundland’s rights tothe French 
in exchange for the 
of the slave trade 
tent dip!omatists, of 
Sackville 
example, have lost every opportun- 
ity of buying back the right from 
France, or, while conceding that 
right, giving the unfortunate colony 
some recompense for its loss 

If the party of John Bright were 
the rulers of England, I should be 
the last man to suggest any sever- 
ance between Newfoundland and 
the mother (or rather stepmother) 
country. But with the Marquis of 
Salisbury and the liquor-lords now 
in power, it is quite another matter. 

Read in James G. Blaine’s Twenty 
Years in Congress, his report on the 
speeches of this Marquisof Salisbury, 
then Lord Robert Cecil,and his fellow 
Tories in favor of the slave-holding 
secessionists and against the Ameri- 
can Unionists. Wehave surely the 
same right to encourage secession 
in Ireland and Newfoundland, that 
he had to encourage it in Alabama 
and Virginia. 


were one of our 


worst 


its Tammany John’s. 


it. At the peace of it sold 
infamous profits 
and its incompe- 
Lord 


characteristic an 


whom 
was s0 


I would say, then, to the England 
of Lord Salisbury: ‘Napoleon sold 
us Louisiana to prevent your getting 
it; Russia sold us Alaska, for a like 
reason; since you are unable to pro- 
tect the rights of Newfoundland and 
unwilling to give its people any 
recompense for the injustice you 
have done them, sell the island to 
us, on terms that shall be agreeable 
to the inhabitants of the island, and 
subject to the treaty rights of 
France. 

Our Republic would quickly come 
to an honorable understanding with 
France about those treaty rights. 
The Marquis of Salisbury cannot do 
so; for it requires more courage to 
do this than it did to abuse the 
United States when there was some 
possibility of Louis Napoleon’s 
armed intervention in favor of the 
slave-holders. 

JOHN FRETWELL. 
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rue Laws or SoctaL EVOLUTION. By 
Rev. Franklin M. Sprague. A Critique 
of Benjamin Kidd's ‘Social Evolution,’ 


and a statement of the True 
which govern Social Progress. 


Lee & Shepard 


Principles 
Boston : 


This is a 
thorough 


trenchant and rather 
examination of Mr. 
Kidd’s book which has attracted so 
general attention during the last 


year. It is of value as pointing out 
some inconsistencies and many 


unsatisfactory features of what is 
nevertheless a remarkable deliver 
Mr. Sprague’s treatment of 
the subject is candid and he is dis 
posed to. give the author criticized 
all due credit for what seems to him 
to be true. 

Mr. 


position of 


ance, 


Sprague first assails. the 
the uthors of Social 
Evolution in assuming that natural 


selection, as it prevails in the 
organic world, also operates in 
humanity. This Mr. Sprague 


stoutly denies and presents some 
good reasons for his denial. Yet 
there would seem to be a logical 
consistency if the radical doctrine 
of evolution be true that there 
should be no break at any point in 
the upward movement. ‘There is 
no doubt that Mr. Kidd takes this 
ground and carries it to its ultimate 
consequences intheopening chapters 
of his book. ‘There is no doubt, too, 
that the earlier theories of the evo- 
lutionists on this subject are being 
modified by some of our best scien- 
tific thinkers. Mr. Kidd himself is 


not altogether consistent in the 
presentation of his views. He 


clearly admits that on the appear- 
ance of man there are new factors, 
One of these is reason which how- 
ever is, in his opinion, a product 
of evolution. But there is another 
force which, just as evidently, Mr. 
Kidd does not regard as such a pro- 
duct. This is re/igion, a fresh new 
force brought in from without what 
is called nature and operating as a 
powerfully modifying element. 

Mr. Sprague accuses Mr. Kidd of 


making reason antagonistic to 
religion and also of making the 
latter sanction some of the worst 


possible conditions of human pro- 
gress for which reason has nothing 
but disapproval. On this point it 
seems to me that he mistakes the 
real meaning of his author, though 
doubtless there is some justifica- 
tion of his inference in numerous 
passages quoted. Still on the whole 
it does not seem that Mr. Kidd 
means to assert in the ordinary 
sense of the term any antagonism 
between those two forces ; only that 
religion supplements reason and 
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consequences for which 
wholly incompetent. 


produces 
reason is 


Religion is ultra-rational, not anti- 
rational. 
Our author’s notion, too, that 


Mr. Kidd regards religion as approv- 
ing of the process by which the 
weakest in humanity is crushed out 
in the fierce, selfish competition, by 
which thousands are destroyed and 
only the stranger and most fortunate 


survive and prosper. There are 
passages in Social Lvolution that 


do very nearly assert and certainly 
seem to imply this view. Yet the 
general cause of the argument 
appears to make the _ religious 


element an essentially mitigating 
force. It is true it is spoken of as not 
diminishing the previously existing 
rivalry and competition, even admit- 
ting that this is intensified ; but by 
the powerfully altruistic influence 
it introduces, the spirit of  self- 
sacrifice, and of helpfulness’ to 
others it increases the rower of the 
weak, brings them into more favor- 
able relations to the situation, and 
thus tends to equalize fhe condi- 
tions. No one, probably, doubts 
that the masses of man are being 
elevated, their condition improved 
in many ways, that the influences 
to which these improvements are 
due are religious and ethical there 
is just as little doubt. Yet it is 
also true that competition and 
rivalry were never as intense as 
they are now. This may seem para- 
doxical; but the apparent contra- 
dictions are not incapable of recon- 
ciliation. 

It is pretty nearly certain that in 
Mr. Kidd’s book there aré sugges- 
tions of a most valuable and helpful 
kind toward the solution of certain 
questions now agitating the public 
mind. Itis also nearly as certain 
that he is widely at fault in some of 
his statements, and that heis not 
clearly consistent in his utterances. 
Mr. Sprague has rendered good 
service in calling attention to these 
faults. At the same time he seems 
to have fallen into serious errors of 
his own. 

M. 


GEo. STEELE. 





SLAV AND MOSLEM. By J. Milliken Napier 


Brodhead. Aiken Publishirg Company. 
Aiken, S. C. 
The author of this interesting 


book is’an ardent Russophile, and 
an equally ardent hater of the Mos- 
lem. His sympathies and views are, 
in consequence, strongly Anti-angli- 
can, and he does not always state 
the facts of History with true his- 
toric impartiality. But, keeping this 
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in mind, one can read the book with 
interest to the end. Mr. Brodhead 
gives good reasons for his admira- 
tion of Russia. 

In 1453, when the Moslem took 
Constantinople, and was preeminent 
in the arts of war, Russia wasa 
medley of Slavic tribes, slowly emerg 
ing from barbarism. While the 
Moslems, under Mahomet II, the 
conqueror, were pushing their con 
quests into Europe, the Slavs under 
Ivan ill and Ivan 1V, ‘The Terrible,’ 
were consolidating their barbarous 
tribes and forming a government 
with elements of growth and power. 
They were little known to Europe 
and no one prophesied of their mag 
nificent future. 

The advancing power of Russia 
has been uniformly bloody. In the 
times of Ivan IV, she was supposed 
to have territory equal to 800,000 
square miles. She now 
more than 6,000,000, but every 
square mile has been won by the 
sword, stained with gore. 

Mr. Brodhead has undertaken to 
justify Russia in her 


claims 


whole course 
of conquest, legislation, diplomacy, 
and forms and principles of the 
administration of government. 
Many of his points are well made, 
and may be assented to without ad 
mitting that an absolutegovernment 
is the only one that can lead a peo 
ple into civilization and general 
progress. “To the Czar Alexander, 
autocracy 1s not merely a supreme 
dignity, devolved upon him by the 
accident of birth, but a 
charge, a sacred burden, imposed 
by Providence, and fraught with 
creative potentialities which it is 


sublime 


his high mission to render operative 
for the public weal, regardless of all 
personal repugnance for the task.” 
(p. 299.) 

Everything works well in Russia. 
‘‘Nicholas, the First, knouted Rus 
sian literature into existence by the 
severe system of literary repression 
he instituted.” (p. 236.) 

His most remarkable position in 
favor of Russia concerns what he 
calls her perfect religious toleration. 
He affirms that she, of all modern 
government, tolerates all religions 
alike, including Jews, 
heathens and heretics. 


Moslems, 


Some facts are well known that 
seem to militate against this broad 
assertion. ‘The ‘Mennonites’ have 
been so roughly treated, that thou- 
sands of them have fled to the United 
States. The Molokans, another 
sect that holds to the Bible, like the 
Mennonites, and rejects the author- 
ity of the Russian church, have 
been nearly persecuted out of the 
country. The Stundists are a more 
troublesome sect, because thay have 
risen up inthe national church itself. 
They are dragooned from one part 
of the empire to another, but wher- 
ever they go they gain converts. 
Some aresent to Siberia—a country 
which Mr. Brodhead regards as 
most desirable for residence—the 
Rascolnics--the most numerous of 
all—are called also ‘Old Russians.’ 
They adhere to the church as it was 
before the Czars took it in hand. 

The most cruel persecution of the 
Stundists is the taking of the chil- 
dren and placing them in boarding 
schools, under the care of the church. 
It was thought that this would sub- 
due them, but they endure it with 
weeping, wailing and prayer. They 
are never allowed to see the children 
again ! 

But, in Mr. Brodhead’s views, 
there is no intolerance in all this. 
It is political. These are all relig- 
ious visionaries, enthusiasts, dan- 
gerous to the good order of society, 
andare justly punished and repressed. 


He acknowledges that there are 
thirteen millions of the enthusiasts. 
Any sect may live in Russia, if it 
will never say anything to persons 
of another sect. If a German tries 
to proselyte a Jew or Moslem, he 
will be fined or impriscned, or both. 
A proselyte may be made to the na 
tional church; to no other. A Ger- 
man in Odessa, but a few years ago, 
was fined and imprisoned for having 
an argument with a _ Russian on 
some portion of the Bible, although 
he had no thought of the Greek 
church at all. He was accused of 
an attempt to proselyte a Russian. 
The Mennonites may be 
Baptist Quakers. 
fight, and they 
baptism. They are, moreover, 
teetotallers. They came into Rus 
sia under an imperial ukase, grant 
ing them the immunities which their 
faith demands. But they are too 
prosperous. Industry and temper 
ance have made them rich, and the 
imperial faith broken 
which Mi. Brodhead justifies. Some 
German Baptist missionaries went 
to preach to them, 


called 
They will not 
hold to adult 


must be 


as they hada 
right to do, because there was no 
proselyting and no preaching to any 
other sect. But they made an ex 
citement ; it might unsettle the con 
sciences of the faithful. ‘The mis 
sionaries were thrown into 
for a whole year But was all 
political. There was no religious 
intolerance in it. 


prison 


“With unerring 
logic too has he (the Czar) pursued 
two fundamental policies—the Rus 
sionizing or homogenizing of Russia 
and the extirpation from his midst of 
all parasite growths.” 

Mr. Brodhead sees Russia worthy 
of all praise in nearly every respect. 
Her prisons are the best in the world, 
and much abused Siberia is becom 
ing a most delightful place; and 
many of the exiles have their fami- 
lies there and are becoming rich 
Mr. George Kennan is not credited 
with an embarrassment of truthful- 
ness; although, just in his time, 
there wasa great activity of the 
Nihilists, which had to be suppressed 
and some transient irregularities may 
have occurred ! 

The Moslem comes in for a full 
share of condemnation, and we do 
not care to defend him. His pres- 
ent exhibition of himself has caused 
the universal execration of the 
world. 

Our author takes the Russian view 
of the Crimean war, and opens a 
field too wide to be entered upon 
here. 

England’s great mistake is, and 
always has been, opposition to Rus 
sia’s policy, which would Christian- 
ize and civilize the East. 

Russia’s possession of Constanti- 
nople does not conflict with the in- 
terests of England, or of any other 
power. 

The fall of Constantinople into 
the hands of the Moslems was “the 
beginning of what are known as the 
Dark or Middle Ages” (p. 161). Out 
of Russia, that event is regarded as 
the date of the beginning of the 
Revival of Learning in Europe. 

Constantinople is “the plague 
centre,” etc. There has been no 
plague in Constantinople since 18 36. 
A rigid quarantine was then estab- 
lished against it. 

The last emperor of Constantino- 
ple he calls “the last of the Western 
Cesars;” and he speaks of Rome as 
of the Eastern empire ! 

Russia’s treatment of the Jews is 
justified. It is a logical and neces- 
sary part of the Czar’s most sacred 
duty to “homogenize” his vast em- 
pire, and to “extirpate all parasite 
elements.” Whatever he does is 
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from the highest and holiest sense 
of duty, to his great empire. 
is no element of religious persecution 
init. The Jews are nothing but 
dirty ‘parasites.’ The Romish 
church denies that there was relig- 
ious persecution in the 
Inquisition ! 


‘There 


Spanish 


One who is in full sympathy with 
read the book 
Any one who is not a 
positive Russophile will find 


Russia can with 
pleasure. 
much 
in it to antagonize. But as to the 
merits of the races—Slav and Mos 
lem! They have been in conflict 
more than four hundred years. Has 
not the time come forthe Slav and his 
allies to squelch forever the Moslem 
as a ruling power! 
Cyrus HAMLIN 


INMAT! F MY Ho \ DED By 
Mrs. brightwen Nev Macmillar 
& Ce 


Mrs. Brightwen is not a novice in 


the field of popularizing natural his 
tory, on the contrary two previous 
volumes have been prepared by her 
pen, the later of which, Wild Nature 
won by Kindness, has been exce¢ d 
ingly well received. ‘The present 
book, Inmates of my House and 
Garden, speaks of the pets that have 
been cared for and studied in her 
spacious home, The Grove, of which 
a view is furnished for frontispiece. 
The book does not confine itself to 
pets, for clothes moths and other 
insects are among the inmates, and 
the information which is furnished 
is better in quantity 
than in any of 


and quality 
the recent more pre 
tentious general Natural 

Lemurs, a 


Histories. 
mongoose, squirrels, 
owls and other birds, come in for 
consideration, while portions of the 
book treat of general subjects: Teach 
ing Village Children to be Humane, 
for example, a chapter which is 
based on the fact that much cruelty 
to animals is due to thoughtlessness 
or ignorance, and not to intent. 
A little education may therefore 
serve asa preventive. Among these 
matters Mrs. Brightwen calls at- 
tention to the fact that tortoises 
suffer much unnecessarily, since 
those who keep them for sale rarely 
understand them, and in very few 
instances know what is their proper 
food. A chapter is devoted to The 
Study of Nature, while others con- 
sider the bees and the wasps, the 
praying mantis and many other 
matters. ‘The style of the volume 
commends itself, being clear and 
distinct, while the facts presented 
are not selections from articles al- 
ready published, but are based on 
the observation of the authoress. 
The volume is illustrated by many 
excellent drawings by Theo. Car- 
reras. + Bis 


A LITERARY PILGRIMAGE AMONG THE 
HAUNTS OF Famous BriTIsH AUTHORS. 
By Theodore F. Wolfe, M. D., Ph. D 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Not for the freshness of its con- 
tents is this book interesting ; the 
haunts of English authors were long 
ago pretty well exhausted both of 
their news and of their motives for 
philosophizing. Nor are the per- 
sonal experiences of the average 
man at the homes of Dickens or 
Byron of ‘much account to the aver- 
age reader. Dr. Wolfe has judi- 
ciously suppressed his personal ad- 
ventures, and has confined himself 
to setting forth, as fully as possible, 
the literary associations of the 
places he went to see. He has pa- 
tiently detailed such facts as “In 
this room died Dickens.” Over 
Hampstead Heath, “Pope Gold- 
smith and Johnson loved to ramble ; 
Hunt, Dickens, Collins and Thack- 
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volume, The 
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By General 
»berts Bros 
se days of Napoleonic hero- 
rship it is refreshing to turn our 
4 thoughts for a while to his opponent 
Be x vhom Waterloo made notable—Ar- 
=n 3 thur Wellesley, the Duke of Welling- 
General Roberts has reviewed 
. 1a small volume the public career 
% ind private character of England’s 
181° At the outset in life 
much in his favor 
igh familyinfluence. While he 
isually favored by the British 
authorities he never failed to make 
f his opportunities. In 
ved himself a brave sol- 
astute commander. 
promotion in British In- 
was rapid he was ever anxious 
return to Europe where he felt he 
d | a larger field for a na- 
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lington’s experience in 
la that enabled him to 
of Napoleon at 
compliment which 
his rival on the eve of 
ue shows his appreciation of the 
‘test marshal of France: “ There 


4iniy never 
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the Duke paid 


existed a man in 
resence it was so little safe 
t is called a false move- 





€ author has compared the two 
rals and outlined the ob- 
the way of Wellington’s 

-— _ Napoleon, General Rob- 
‘ts remarks, had the entire resources 
of France at his command, while the 
: mmander of the British forces had 
“0 Infamous army, very weak and 
mo and a very inexperienced 
» ™ We accept ihe testimony of 
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Wellington. According to Napoleon, 
Wellington was as great a general 
as himself plus more caution. 
Wellington has been over-rated as 
aman. He was not genial, kind 
and social, but rather cold and 
stoical towards his military asso- 
ciates. If victory perched upon the 
banners of his army he shared all 
the honor and glory. He was pes- 
semistic in nature and cynical in his 
criticisms of the British army. As 
a general the author assures us that 
Wellington is much underrated. His 
plans never failed ultimately to ac- 
complish for the good of 
England. Wellington as a general 
will rank among the foremost if not 
the greatest general of the century. 
FRANK FenwicK MCLEop. 


results 


My Honey is one of the fragrant, 
le little that 
whom the reading world knows as 
Miss Toosey tells us with pleasant 
and never too great frequency. It 
shows us how out of a sadly 
of Bohemia there came toa 
‘lish parsonage a little lass 


tender, simple tales she 


shady 
cornell 
quiet Eng 


who at first was piteously misplaced 


there, well nigh breaking her own 
undisciplined heart,and saddening 
other very kindly ones. The tale 
brings her at last to the temperate, 
wholesome happiness in which no 
right possibility in her is wasted or 
shadowed. Delicate and sweet 
humor, frank and simple pathos, ex 
of sympathy 


lend their charm to the pretty tale’s 


quisite sensitiveness 
telling. E.G. S. 


(){ten we are at a le to know 


SS 
what fle we may present our friend 
the Atlantic. It 


burdensome (in 


Starting to cross 


must not be weight 
value), appropriate, and accept 
A book, accordingly, is not 
seldom chosen, and one to be com 
mended for the The 
Flower of England’s Face. It costs 
but seventy-five cents, so is neither 
a burden to giver nor receiver, and 
its appropriateness is obvious, while 
its acceptability is realized as soon 
as we peek between its covers. Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr, whom we are glad 
to claim among the number of our 
New England poets, took a trip to 
England recently and has charm- 
ingly recorded her experiences in 
this dainty volume, published by 
Macmillan and bound in palest 
green with conventionalized prim 
roses of a darker shade for decora- 
tion. ‘The chronicle of the wander- 
ings of a literary woman, full of in 
terest in common sights and sounds 
as well of historical and 
literary association, cannot fail to be 
worth reading. The fruitless visit 
to Tennyson is very brightly told. 
In the Forest of Arden and At 
Haworth are particularly attractive 
chapters, and yet, perhaps, ought not 
to be selected for mention where all 
is so readable. 


or 


able. 


purpose is 


as those 


It was Henry Ward Beecher who 
gave to Governor Claflin’s home in 
Newton the name, The Old Elms, 
which it has borne for nearly half a 
century, and this in turn suggests 
the title of Mrs. Mary B. Claflin’s 
charming volume, Under the Old 
Elms. The mansion is rich in 
historic interest; the home of our 
former governor, it is reminiscent of 
the greatest and purest of the 
leaders of thought of thirty or forty 
years ago; and in sharing these 
associations with us, Mrs. Claflin 
has personally favored each and 
every one of us. General William 
Hull once dwelt within these walls, 
and the volume tells of him, the old 
Revolutionary soldier, for nine years 


a governor of a Western state. One 
pleasant summer’s day there met at 
the old mansion Whittier, Mrs. 
Stowe and Mrs, Bailey—three whose 
influence upon the cause of abolition 
of slavery can not be too highly 
estimated ; Whittier with his soul 
stirring poetrv, Mrs, Stowe with her 
immortal story, and Mrs. Bailey, the 
wife of the man who dared to pub- 
lish it in his paper. Sumner, Wilson, 
Beecher, Clarke, Durant, Lucy 
Larcom—these are the people whom 


we meet in the volume, and all of 
them so charmingly presented in 


Mrs. Claflin’s personal recollections. 
The volume is one worthy of a place 
in every library. A picture of the 
old house adorns the volume, a man- 
sion suggestive at every point of 
peace and comfort. The volume is 
beautifully printed and is published 
by the firm of Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. of New York. 


The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany of Chicago, has done.the Amer 
ican public a favor in preparing a 
translation which the second 
revised edition is at hand) of Ribot’s 
valuable study of ‘The Diseases of 
Personality.’ It is a book for phy- 
sician and psychologist, for teacher 
and parent, written in attractive 
and intelligible style and to be 
recommended for especial consider- 
ation in these nervous days of the 
end of the nineteenth century. Any 
thing that can help us to under 
stand and so prevent the alarming 
increase of mental disorders that 


(of 


are resultant from seeds sown far 
back in time, is most welcome. We 
do not realize sufficiently that Her 


bert Spencer’s advice, resist begin 
nings—should be our rule of conduct, 
nor do we realize howsmall and appar 
ently unimportant beginnings: result 
in terrible and far-reaching conse 
quences. If we can only learn to 
keep the hand of restraint always 
ready and to control ourselves in 
the trifles, we shall not need later 
the control of others at, crises when 
our own wills and energies break 
bonds. 


Is Florence Marryat ‘Unknown’? 
Why should her recent pleasant 
short tale of The Beautiful Soul be 
brought out in The Unknown Li- 
brary (of the Cassell Company) as it 
is stamped? ‘That series is a pretty 
one outwardly and convenient fora 
traveller’s pocket, but why it should 
claim Captain Marryat’s daughter 
as itscontributoris amystery. ‘The 
little story is a pretty one and carries 
several morals—if one care to 
recognize them. The heroine is rich, 
homely, but with a ‘beautiful soul.’ 
How she loves beneath her, in every 
respect, how her young lover wavers 
in his allegiance, and how she is 
happily married, is all neatly told. 


Mrs. Burnham has the knack of 
writing an entertaining story that 
helps without direct preachment, is 
bright, clean, wholesome, harmless 
for the young and suitable for a leis- 
ure recreation for the older. We 
always feel we have been in good 
company,have met some people well 
worth knowing, when we lay down 
her books. The Wise Woman isa 
fine type of New England spinster- 
hood, and, like the old fairy-tale 
people, the young and old about her 
turn to her for advice and help and 
like the wise-woman. 

Like all of Houghton, Mifflin 
Company’s publications, the binding, 
paper, and type are agreeably ap- 
propriate. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
WORKS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 
A beautiful edition of Mr. Bur- 
rough’s writings in nine duodecimo 
volumes, Printed on cream-tinted 
laid paper, and bound in a simple, 
but artistic style. With several 
portraits of Mr. Burroughs and 
engraved title-pages. Limited to 
1000 sets. Price, cloth, gilt top, 
$13.50, wet, per set; cloth, paper, 
label, untrimmed, $13.50, #e/,; half 
calf, gilt top, $27.00, mer. 
Lovers of exquisitely made books, and 
lovers of the very engaging volumes which 
we owe to the fine observation and the 


literary skill of Mr. Burroughs, will heartily 
welcome this new edition which puts these 


treasures of literature into a form so artis- 

tic and every way attractive. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Complete Poetical Works. Cum- 
bridge E-dition. Uniform with the 


Cambridge Editions of LoncreEt- 
Low and WuirtieErR. With Bio- 
graphical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, 


a Steel Portrait and engraved 
title. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; 


half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf 
or full levant, $5.50. 


RULING IDEAS OF THE PRESENT 
AGE. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D., 

author of “Tools and the Man,” 

etc, 1omo, $1.25, 

A timely book of great value, the fruit of 
careful and sympathetic study of prevailing 
tendencies by one of the most intelligent 


and conscientious writers on soc iological 
subjects. 


LATER LYRICS. 

Selected from his four 
umes of poetry, by 
BAILEY ALDRICH. A gem of a 
book like Mr. Aldinch’s XXXVI 
Lyrics and XII Sonnets, and Friar 
Jerome’s Beautiful Book. 
vellum or cloth, $1.00. 


THE SINGING SHEPHERD, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
3y ANNIE FIELDs. 
paper label, $1.00. 

The season is not likely to bring poetry 

finer than this, or in a more engaging form. 

STORIES AND POEMS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 


By CeLiA THAxTeR, author of “An 
Island Garden,’’ etc. Edited by 
SARAH ORNE JEwerr. With a 
frontispiece illustration. 12mo, 
$1.50; also bound with a finely 
decorated cover for a Holiday 
Juvenile, $1.50. 
A delightful book for childien by Mrs. 
Thaxter, characterized by the remarkable 
freshness of her sympathies the alertness 


of her imagination, and the immortal child 
element in her nature. 


THE MYSTERY OF WITCH-FACE 
MOUNTAIN AND OTHER STORIES. 


$y CHARLES Ecrert GRrappock 
[Miss Mary N. Murfree], author 
of “His, Vanished Star,” ete. 
16mo, $1.25. 


latest vol- 
‘THOMAS 


18mo, 


16mo, cloth, 


The stories.in this volume have all those 
striking and dramatic qualitics which have 
won for Miss Murfree’s other books a host 
of admiring readers. 


IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS, 
By Bret Harve. 16mo, $1.25. 
This is a story of Far Western life, in 

which figure robbers, a mystericus lady, a 

lonely young girl; the incidents are highly 

dramatic, and the story is told as only Bret 

Harte can tell such a story. 

BALLADS OF BLUE WATER, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
3y JAMES JEFFREY Rocue, author 
of ‘*Songs and Satires.” 16mo 
bound in patriotic colors, $1.25. 


A book of noteworthy poems, including 
not a few which show that M). Roche has 
the rare gift to sing songs of the sea, to 
translate in his verse its rhythm, its melody, 
its grandeur, its pathos, and its mystery, 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. 
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A CHRISTMAS BOOK 
FOR 25 CENTS. 
CONTAINING 
Ihe First of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
‘Letters to Young Friends.”’ 

A Christmas Poem, 
**TheDream-March of the Children,” 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
A Complete Story by 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
Beginning a Serial, 

‘* Betty Leicester’s 
English Christmas,’’ by 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
A Christmas Frontispiece, 
‘Ho, for the Christmas Tree ! 


CHRISTMAS STORIES, 


**How a Street-Car Cameina Stocking,’ 
“A Christmas White Elephant,’’ etc. 


CHRISTMAS POEMS. 
CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR YOUNG FOLKS 
THE GIFT OF A_ SUBSCRIPTION — 
‘CHRISTMAS 12 TIMES A YEAR"? 


25 cents a number, $3.00 a year. 
All dealers sell numbers and take sub- 
scriptions, or remittance may be made to 
THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 
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AIDS FOR’ ‘TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now put 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 
a 


Housekeeping 
FOR 1896. 


Good 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months, So cents for 
three months, the latter concession being made 
in order to- introduce Good Housekeeping as 
widely as possible into homes where it has not 
been known, its business history having demon- 
strated that it holds well its place wherever it 
once gets a foothold. 

For $2.25 Good Housekeeping for one year, and 

“Catherine Owen’s celebrated New Cook Book,’ 
oil cloth binding, will be sent, postpaid 

For $3.00 Good Housekeeping and *‘Miss Par- 
loa’s Kitchen Compani on,” $2.50, 966 pp., the 
“— and best work of its distinguished author. 

his gives a rare tl le to secure the best 
work of two of Good Housekeeping’s old-time 
and favorite contributors—books of rare value, 

widely recognized and commended, both & their 
Gensic and literary merits and excellence. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


| famous ‘Captain 
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LITERATURE. 


Mrs. Laura E. Richards’s new 


| story, published in very handsome 


style by Estes & Lauriat, is entitled 
Nautilus. It is a new volume in the 
January’ series, 
larger and handsomer than its pre 
decessors, the story, though very 
much in the same vein as the others, 
being longer. The book is nota 
child’s story, although the part 
played by the little hero who is the 
central character around which. the 
story is woven appeals to the sym 
pathies of young and old. 

The Sorrows of Satan is the title 
of Miss Marie Corelli’s forthcoming 
book. It has chiefly to do, if one 
may credit rumor, with the pernici 
ousness of book-reviewing. Evi 
dently Miss Corelli is somewhat 
apprehensive as to the reception her 
work will get, inasmuch as she has 
ordered that no copies be distributed 
for review. But perhaps that is 
only a clever advertising plan. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish this 
month a novel called The Grey 
Lady, by Henry Seton Merriman, 
whose former story, With Ff dged 
Tools, has won for him a _ well-de 
served popularity. 

James Jeffrey Roche, whose 
spirited Ballads of Blue Water are 
just published, knows the element 
of which he writes. His brother 
was inthe navy, an officer of the 
Vandalia and inthe great Samoan 
} 


cyclone when the vesse! was dashed 


upon the sand, he died bravely 
One of the ballads is a tribute to his 
memory. 


Messrs. Lamson & Wolf! have 
issued an artistic little leaflet pre 
senting the titles of their books. \t 
present there are seventeen books, 
several posters and a calendar. The 
prices of these books range from 
fifty cents toa dollar and a half. 
One work however is marked three 
hundred dollars; it isa _ collection 
of architectural photographs of the 
Basilica di San Marco in Venezia. 
Among the authors represented in 
the leaflet are Bliss Carmen, Rev 
E. E. Hale, Mrs. Burton Harrison 
and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Ten 
books are in press; two by Dr. 
Hale, two by Prof. Charles G. D. 
Roberts, one, the play Magda, by 
Sudermann. 


Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s_ labor 
novel, which begins in the Christ 
mas Century, is called Tom Grogan ; 
a highly significant title. 

Putnam’s have published The 
History of the World up to the 
Autumn of 'gs, indicated in Hayden’s 
Dictionary of Dates. It covers 
1250 pages. This is the 21st 
edition. 


MAGAZINES. 

The complete novel in the Decem- 
ber issue of Lippincott’s is the Old 
Silver Trail, by Mary E. Stickney. 
It deals with Colorado mining life. 
Thé hero loves his enemy’s daughter 
The scene of Bennett’s Partner, by 
James Knapp Reeve, is in a wild 
and lonesome part of the great West. 
Harry Stillwell Edwards, shows 
Where the Clues Met. Three 
Fates, as outlined by Virna Woods, 
are varying fortunes which would, 
or might, have befallen the Califor 
nia heroine, according to which of 
three suitors she married. The 
End of C aptain Ferguson, by Beulah 
Marie Dix, is a brief but vivid 
sketch, in the modern heroic manner, 
from old warsin Germany. English 
Medizval Life is described by Alvan 
F. Sanborn, and Athletic Sports of 


Ancient Days, apropos of the com 
ing revival of the Olympic Games 
at Athens, by Thomas James de la 
Hunt. Lyman Horace Weeks gives 
an account of Japanese Sword-Lore. 

alvin Dill Wilson enumerates the 
various kinds of Meats eaten in al 
parts of the earth. Under the title 
Opposing View-Points, Frederic M. 
Bird considers the question whether 
editor and contributor are natural 
enemies 


Conspicuous among the contents 
of the December Atlantic is another 
of John Fiskes his 
It has for a title The Starving Time 


in Old Virginia, and is an important 
' ' 


orical studies 


historica] contribution as well 

delightful reading. his issue al 

contains three short stories: Wit 

craft, by L. Dougal The End of 
the Terror, by Robert Wilson ; and 
Dorothy, by Harriet Lewis Bradley 
Other articles of interest are A New 
England Nioodpile, an outdoor 
Robinson 
The Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
by W. F. Tilton; An Idler on 
Missionary Ridge, a ‘Tennessee 
sketch, by Bradford Torrey ; Being 
a Sapewnter, 2 discussion of the 


sketch, by cowland E. 


lation of the machine to literature, 
~ Lucy C. Bull; Notes from a 
Traveling Diary. a study of the new 
Japan, by Lafcadio Hearn; and To 
a Friend i Politics, an anonymous 
letter » series, New Figures in 
Literatu nd Art, which has been 
appeal ] | 
tracted 
ect the tl rd papes ap] 
this ue, Hamlin pve _be 
Chere » further chapters in Gilbert 
Parker’s pom rful serial, The Seats 
of the Mighty, and two poems of 
] ‘quilts, The Song of a 
Shepherd-Boy at Bethlehem, by 
Josephine 
The Hamadryad, by 
Uffington Valentine. 


exceptiona 


Peabody, an 
Edward \ 


Preston 


The Latest Books. 

A Monk of Fife By Andrew 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co 

An Old New England Town By 
Samuel Child New York: Charles 
ner’s Sons. $2 

Bohemia invaded. By James L. 
New York: F. A Stokes ¢ Oo 

Chumley’s Post By Wil 
Philadelphia: J. B. 1 ippincott Co. $1.50 

Essays in Taxation. By Edwin R. A. Selig 
mat New York: Macmillan & Co. $3.0 

Fab 


iam ©. Stod 


Fairy Stories and 
win New York 


bles. By Jemes Bald 
American Book Co 
35 cts. 

Garrison Tales from Tonquin. By James 
O'Neill. Boston: Copeland & Day, $1.25 

Lakewood, By Mary Harriott Norris 
New York: F. A. Stokes Co Boston: for 
sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. $1.00 

Old Greek Stories. By James Baldwin 
New York: The American Book Co. 45 cts 

Selections from Urbis Romae Viri_ In- 
lustres made by B. L. Dooge, M. A. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

Some Memories of Paris. By F. Adolphus 
New York: Henry Holt & Co 

Stories and Poems for Children. By 
Celia Thaxter Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50 

Stories for Children By Mrs. Charles A 
Lane. New York: The American Book Co. 
25 cts 

The Amazing Marriage. By George Mer- 
edith. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
2 Vv. 

The Batchelor’s Christmas By Robert 
Grant. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50 

The British Barbarians. By Grant Allen 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Boston: 
for sale by Damrell & Upham. $1.00 

The Missing Pocket Book. By Henry 
Castleman. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates. 

The Red Spell. By Francis Gribble. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Co. Boston: for sale 
by Damrell & Upham. 50 cts. 

The Young Castillan. By C.M. Fenn. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Westminister. By Sir Walter Besant, 
M. A., F.S. A. With 130 illustrations by 
Wm. Patten and others. New York: F. 
A. Stokes Co. Boston: for sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. $3.00. 
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LEND A HAND 


We have a few « 
following pictures 
the marvellously 
of fifty cents each 


FATHER DAMIEN 


Etching — size 


REV. JOSEPH 
Founder of Or 
this Country. 
11x16 inches 


TWILIGHT, 
An elegant « 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, 
Heliotype — 22x2 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA wit 
SON, the Rhode Is 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. 
usually good portrait. He 
size 20X24. 


TUCKERMAN, 


These pictures 
for Sunday Schools 
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Service. He, 
bright men who have 
office, has been able to 


England Weather 
like the other 
been in the 


see where improvements may be 
made, and one of the results of his 
study has been the Crop Bulletin 
Service. The Crop Bulletin origi 
nated in this office in 1888, but 
there is now one for each of the 
states, excepting that New England 
is considered as a single State 

hese bulletins are for the benefit 
of farmers and are printed in the 
offices of the State Weather Service 
in each state. In New England 
they have been very valuable and 
much interest has been taken in 
them by the various boards of 
agriculture, the result of which has 
been to influence the Post Office 


Department and secure a display of 
the bulletins in the different offices. 
This is now done in every post office 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Maine. It was started in New 
England with less than fifty offices 
and now has upwards of four thou- 
sand. It gives the conditions of 
weather during the week just passed 


and the effect upon the crops. It 
isin great demand from seed com 
panies and shippers all over the 
country as well as farmers. 

[he most remarkable success 


which this Mr. Smith has instituted 
is what is technically known 
‘logotypes.’ scheme 
whereby certain are 
provided with a set of rubber stamps, 


as the 
This is a 
postmasters 


one word on each stamp, these 
words including all that are needed 
to give a simple expression of 


coming weather conditions. A 
telegram from Boston to a centre of 
mail distribution contains the fore- 
cast, and it is a part of the duties of 
the postmaster to assemble the 
rubber stamps that express this con- 
dition and print a number of cards. 
These cards go immediately by 
earliest mail to the smaller post 
offices, where they are displayed for 
the benefit of the farmers, who 
assemble in greater or smaller num- 


bers at the time of arrival of the 
mails. The cards are posted on 
bulletin boards furnished by the 


Weather Service. 

It is the plan to supply every post 
office in New England with these 
cards, distributed from some con- 
venient centres; at the present 
time there are about fifteen distri- 
buting centres and more than a 
thousand of the smaller offices. Out- 
side of New England the growth of 
this system has “been very rapid, and 
in Ohio, for example, there are about 
a couple of thousand offices where 
the cards are displayed. 





A NEW VARIABLE STAR. 


HE story of a variable star which 
is exceedingly interesting in its 
character is outlined by Dr. S.C. 
Chandler in the latest issue of the 
Astronomical Journal. U Pegasi, 
he calls it, for in nomenclature as 
well as other matters connected with 
the variables, he is the recognized 
world’s authority. 

U Pegasi belongs to the arbitrary 
division in variable stars, the short 
period variables. 

This division has not heretofore 
seemed so very arbitrary, since the 


members composing it were many of 
them the Algol style of star, a style 
which remains at the brightest phase 
nearly all the time and in a compar- 
atively short time loses its light and 
regains it as quickty. The light 
variation may best be popularized 
as being a wink, a short obscuration 
of brightness, and the typical star, 
Algol, has indeed been described in 
one our magazines as ‘the star 
that winks at Within a few 
years the reason for the winking has 
really been determined. Algol has 
been known asa variable for more 
than a century, and the man who 
discovered this feature gave a reason 
for it the presence of a dark satellite 
which, coming between the star and 
off a portion of the light. 
proot of this state of affairs, 
a matter of the past five 
having by 
the 
us and 
what it 
dark moon 
So Scientists 


oft 
us,’ 


us, cuts 
he 
however, IS 
years, it shown 
that 


towards 


been 
means of the 
motion of the 
away from us is precisely 
would be if there 
revolving about it. 
have considered the light va 
of the Al; gol type 
ent upon the presence of 


spec troscope 


Stal 
wasa 


niations 
of star as depend 
a satellite 
another kind of 
representatives in 


There is 
which 


star 
the 
short period variables known as the 


has 


Delta Cephei type. In these the 
star loses its light gradually and re 


gains it very quickly, being three or 
four times as long on the decline as 
itis on the increase. For these stars 
no hypothesis has yet been offered 
which will account for all the facts 
which have been observed. 

But the new variable, U Pegasi, is 
quite different not only from the Al 

from the Delta 
It loses and regains its light 
with regularity, 


gols_ but Cephei 
group. 
its times of increase 
There has 
thus far been nothing found just like 
it, so regular symmetrical is it 

Some hypothesis dif 
any that has been sug 
gested will be necessary to explain 
its variations. 


and decrease are equal. 


and 
action, 
fering from 


in its 


The remarkable feature about the 
star is its exceedingly rapid varia- 
tion inlight. At maximumit is 8.9 
magnitude and at minimum it is 9.7. 
It completes the cycle of its change, 
losing about half its light and re- 
gaining it all again in five hours, 
thirty-one minutes and nine seconds, 
this period being probably only a 
fraction of a second inerror. ‘The 
shortness of the period admits of its 
observation through its cycle two or 
three times in a single night, and 
this fact lies one of the difficulties in 
the determination of its period. The 
variability of the star was known 
to Dr. Chandler more than a year 
ago. Other observers were notified, 
as is the custom, although no public 
announcement of variation was 
made, and watch was kept of the 
star. The inference that it was of 
the Algol type was so strong that it 
was not often observed beyond the 
regaining of the maximum, for the 
maximum is a steady ‘condition of 
light uninteresting to observe, and 
since nine periods make about two 
solar days, it appeared as if this 
might be the true period. Watch 
was kept during last winter by Mr. 
P. S. Yendell, who confirmed varia- 
bility, but concluded that the pre- 
vious period was three times too 
long, and assigned to it a cycle of 
69 days. It was still supposed to 
be an Algol star, but the agreement 
of the observations was not so ex- 
act as it should have been, and Dr. 
Chandler observed it even more 
closely, finding that after it gained 
its maximum it went at once into an- 
other decline, and its true period is 
but a third of that assigned by Yen- 
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dell. The curve rons which the 

light passes shows it to be unique 

among variable stars as thus far ob- 

served. 

THE HARVARD OBSERVATORY CIRCU- 
LARS. 


HE announcement is made by 
the Director of Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, through the me- 
dium of Circular No. 1 of that insti- 
tution, that a new star took its posi- 
tion in the constellation of Carina 
some time last Spring. The an- 
nouncement is based on the exami- 
nation of the Draper Memorial 
photographs secured at Arequipa, 
in which a resemblance is claimed 
between the spectrum of this star 
and those of Nova Aurige and Nova 
Norme. 

Anexamination ofthe photographs 
of the region shows that on sixty- 
two plates, from May 17, 1889. to 
March 5, 1895, the star is not there. 
On nine plates, from April 8 to July 
1, 1895, the star appears and _ its 
brightness diminishes fron the 
eighth to the eleventh magnitude. 
Upon these facts the Observatory 
announces the star to be a Nova. Its 
approximate position for 1goo is R. 
A. 11 h. 3 m. 3.9 s., Decl. S. 61 deg. 
24m. 

Circular No. 2 announces that 
Prof. S. I. Bailey, who has charge of 
Arequipa, has discovered through an 
examination of the photographs that 
certain globular clusters contain an 
extraordinary number of variable 
stars. ‘This is not a condition of 
star clusters in general, for others 
have been examined which do not 
show such results, In the cluster in 
Canes Venatici, Messier 3, no less 
than eighty-seven stars are declared 
to be variable; in Messier 5, no 
than forty-six, and in other 
groups, smaller numbers. The plates 
were examined by Prof. Bailey and 
some of them by Prof. E. C. Picker- 
ing and Mrs. Fleming, and no star 
that all three examiners did not con- 
sider to be variable is included in 
the enumeration. Differences of a 
single tenth of a magnitude are re- 
corded as having been observable 
in the photographic plates. The 
Circular does not give the ‘positions 
of the stars, but the observatory will 
furnish marked charts to any astron- 
omers who may apply for them. 

The purpose of the Circulars, as 
defined in the introduction to the 
first one, is to announce any discov- 
eries made at the Observatory, the 
results of recent observations, new 
plans of work, and gifts and be- 
quests. They are intended for dis- 
tribution to the newspapers and 
periodicals, and astronomers are ex- 
pected to gain their information 
from the latter. Editors who desire 
to receive them regularly Aare re- 
quested to send to the Observatory 
marked copiés containing notices 
extracted from them. 


less 


ERRINE of the Lick Observatory 
announces through Harvard 
College Observatory that a bright 
comet was discovered by him on No- 
vember 17.06 Greenwich Mean Time. 
Its position at that time was R. A. 
13 h.44 m, Decl. N. 1 deg. 40m. A 
second position has been secured by 
Perrine, as follows: Nov. 18.0608 
Greenwich Mean Time, R. A. 13 h. 
46 m. 43.48. Decl. N.1 deg. 9m. sgs. 
The comet can be seen here only in 
the oe before sunrise. 





ANY: one desiring a pleasant home in a 
private family, with most desirable sur- 
roundings, can find it by addressing E. B. C., 
Jamaica Plain. Two Bee: and a large 
parlor, opening on a garden. Near steam 
and electric cars. A)l modern conveniencies. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


{From the New York World 


Hurrah for Thanksgiving on grandmamma’s 
farm, 

Where the bright winter sunshine is mellow 
and warm, 

And the apples lie red on the cold, frosty 
ground, 

And the bushy tailed squirrels go frisking 
around, 

And the big yellow pumpkins, like gold in 

the sun, 

be kicked and rolled 

balls, for fun; 


May over, like foot 


Where the chestnuts are thick on the fre 
bitten trees, 

merry 
breeze, 
Hurrah for the day, of all 


best, 


When people and dumb beast e glad ; 


And a 


heart tingle isi 


at rest, 

And peace and good cheer are abroad in the 
land, 

And the blessings of living come warm from 
God’s hand, 

Away for a jolly good time on the brooks, 

Then back to good conduct. 
and books. 


good lessons 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FEAST. 


HE celebration of a good, old 
fashioned New England 
Thanksgiving begins properly 
speaking upon the day before that 
eventful Thursday, singled out by 
proclamation of _ the 
which rears itself up in huge pro 
portions weeks in advance of its 
arrival. Indeed, if the children 
were questioned it is probable they 
would name as the beginning of 
the festival that early date upon the 
domestic calendar which ushers in 
the elaborate preparations for the 
great occasion. With what alacrity 
they accept service and run endless 
errands to the shops—errands upon 
which at other seasons they would 
move but with reluctant feet or 
which they would promptly hand 
over to some other child more oblig- 
ing or less bold to refuse. How 
surely they gravitate to the kitchen 
after school, and remain hours at a 
time, fascinated by the wonderful 
suggestiveness of the scene; and 
very much in everybody’s way they 
are. Now and then in the press of 
labor some child is utilized to beat 
eggs, or stone raisins, or stir some 
boiling mess upon the stove to keep 
it from burning. There is no King 
Alfred in the company; faithful 
service even to the verge of stirring 
the whole composition out of its 
saucepan is the rule. Zeal un- 
tempered with discretion is the 
chief characteristic of these youth- 
ful cooks, who receive no more than 
a just recompense in being per- 
mitted to pass a vigorous forefinger 
round the inside of every cake pan, 
and to scrape all the jelly-glasses 
and sauce dishes before they are 
washed and put away in the pantry. 
Joyous to the youngsters as _ is 
this prefatory period, it ought not 
to be counted as a part of the cele- 


governor, 





bration which more properly begins 
with the home-coming of those 
absent members of the family with 
out whom there can be no Thanks- 
giving at all. No unbroken home 
circle can bring the true spirit of 
the feast to its partaking. From all 
parts of the land they flock to the 
dear New England home. The 
train is crowded, and when a long 
delay occurs in starting,it is a source 
of delicious enjoyment tothe younger 
members of the party to learn that 
it is occasioned by the necessity of 
adding several cars to the already 
long line. Fears are expressed, 
possibly slightly hypocritical on the 
part of the children, that one engine 
will not be able to draw 
and that 

to divide 


a load 
it may become necessary 
the train into sections. 
One of the most enjoyable things 
about this homeward journey is the 
glimpses of family life afforded at 
the wayside stations; the crowded 
platform, the eager gaze at the de 
scending the 
rush, the embraces, 
greetings; all 


and 


such 


passengers, forward 
the 
tell 


one 


warm 
cheery these 


their sweet tender story 
whose pathos brings tears of sym 
pathy to our eyes as our train rushes 
on into hose tears do not 
fall, of course, but are quickly dried, 
for we are ourselves going home to 
Thanksgiving ; but we cannot help 
feeling sincere pity for the travelling 
salesman opposite, who is far from 
his home and seeking a 
decent hotel where he can pass a 
dull holiday which will bring him 
neither business nor pleasure. 


space. 


is only 


As the short November afternoon 
darkens into night, twinkling lights 
in the distant landscape speak of 
other families gathering for the 
next day’s festival, and we like to 
picture the pleasant interiors thus 
indicated. But here we are at the 
end of our journey. The engine 
has proved adequate to its task, and 
stands at our own station puffing 
out approval of its own success and 
congratulations to us on being home 
at last. 

There is nothing quite so delight- 
ful as that warm home-coming after 
many months of absence perhaps 
tinged slightly with the melancholy 
shade of homesickness. ‘The well- 
remembered faces never looked so 
beautiful as now when they are illu- 
minated with welcoming smiles, and 
there is no music in the world half 
so sweet as these loving voices. 
Even the many changes we note 
serve Only to enhance our pleasure 
at finding so many more things that 
remain just the same as of old. 

“How Nelly has grown! We 
should never have known her ; and 
as to Jack—turn around a little bit 
to the light.—Yes! there ¢s a faint 
black line upon his upper lip. 
the children do get on in life !” 


How 


“Pure and Sure.” 


Cvelands 
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The great success of the chocolate prepara 
the house of Walter Baker & Co, 
in 1780) has led to the placing on 
many misleading and unscrupulous 
of their name, labels, 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoa 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemic 
used in their manufactures. 


tions of 
‘@Stablishes 
the Market 
IMitations 
and wrappers, Walter 
Many: 
S$ and 
als are 


Consumers should ask for, and be Sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co,, goods, 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


be in 
has been 
that 
Of course 
bed 
morning for 


Chen 
his crib 
kept up 
Grandpa 


“the baby ought to 
this minute but 
beyond his time so 
can see him.” 
Grandpa could not rest in his 
if he had to wait until 
that pleasure. 

After a the children are 
with difficulty got to their improvised 


while 
beds and being overpowered with 
sleep have each 
other from Then 
the older ones sit round the fire for 
a good family talk which extends 
well on into the night, it may be, 
and is not the least enjoyable time 
of the whole festival. There is 
much to tell and much to hear, and 
the memory of these hours of inti- 
mate cheer and 
the 


ceased calling to 


room to room. 


communion 
many a 


times to come. 


will 
comfort dark hour in 

Of Thanksgiving Day itself the 
great event is the Dinner. ‘To tl 
turkey so brown, 
imposing, all the 
household tended for 


1c 
and 

the 
many 


and crisp, 
affairs ofl 
have 
days. 
should be 
observances 
importance. 
the well 


It is proper that he 
attended with all the 
that can enhance his 
The delicious oyster, 
flavored soup which march before 
him, the savory vegetables, the 
snowy celery, the ruby-colored cran- 
berry sauce which surround him, 
the dignified chicken-pie which 
modestly follows him, and the long 
procession of pies, pudding, ices, 
fruit, nuts, and sweetmeats that 
swell his train, all go to lend ex- 
pression to the one idea of the day 
—abundant feasting—the sentiment 
of Plenty taking the place of every- 
thing else of a more poetic nature. 
Even the children, who at all other 
times experience a wholesome 
restraint, are on this occasion en- 
couraged to serious over-eating, 
and no one is supposed to have 
properly celebrated the day, who 
does not rise from the table uncom- 
fortable from too heavy a dinner. 

The evening that follows is by no 
means one of entire enjoyment. 
Everybody is dull and sleepy, and 
conscious that, the great feature of 
the day—the Turkey — being dis- 
posed of, there is nothing left to do. 
Besides, out of deference to the 
Day the hour for dinner was changed 
to one earlier than usual, so that this 
evening looms up before us long, 
dull and forbidding. Herein is the 
great weakness of our big New Eng- 
land festival. Its sentiment has 
been allowed to degenerate into 
grossness, and thus it has become 
unsatisfying. The Governor’s proc- 
lamation calls our attention to the 
great blessings we have enjoyed 
during the past year and the duty 
of acknowledging them with the true 
spirit of thankfulness at the family 
altar. Instead” of expressing our 
joy and gratitude by family thanks- 
giving, by the exercise of a gracious 
hospitality, by generous out-pouring 
of the abundant gifts we have re- 
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f \ Style of these goods. They are 
} 4, Made of genuine Florence 
q Knitting Silk. Whatever 
4 the design.al! real Florence 
Sik Mittens are sold one 
pair in a box, bearing the 
brand Florence on one 
end. The pattern shown 
here is lined in back 
and wrist throughout 
with silk. They are 
perfect fitting, and in 
cold climates are far 
more durable and 
; quite as elegant and fashion 
J ale as the best of gloves. Sold 
; by all enterprising dealers, who 
Can be supplied by the 
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A HYMN OF THANKS. 


By Will Carleton. } 
We thank Thee, O Father, for all that is 
bright— 
rhe gleam of the day, and the stars of the 
night; 
he flowers of our youth and the fruits of 


our prime, 
And blessings that march down the pathway 


of time 

We thank Thee O Father, for all that is 
crear 

The sob of the tempest, the flow of the 
tear : 


For never in blind and never in vain, 


Phy mer y pe rmitted a sorrow OF pain 


ness, 


We thank Thee, 
for feast 
harvest that 
that increased : 


} 
blessing e1 


© Father, for song and 


The glowed and the wealth 


For nevera compassed earth's 
child 


But The 


and 


uin Thy mer ked downward 


smiled 


y lo 


We hank Thee, O Father of all, f 


powel! 


r the 


Of al 
he generous heart and the bountiful hand, 


h other in life’s darkest hour, 


Ing eat 


And all the soul help that sad souls under 
stand 

Wethank Thee, O Father, for days yet to 
be 

For hopes that our future wil! call us to 
Thee 

hat all our Eternity form, through Thy 
love, 

One Thanksgiving Day in the mansions 


above. 


CHICKEN PIE. 

A WELL-MADE chicken pie, 

the chef d’auvre of the Thanks- 
giving fare, is not a common dish, 
the New York Tribune. The 
ordinary poultry pie is vapid and 
disappointing. When this pastry 
is properly made the chicken 
tender and yet rich and juicy, and 
lies in a light jelly-like sauce full of 
delicate savory flavor, and the whole 
rests under a light curl of the most 
flaky and delicate puff paste. It is 
not difficult to make this pie, but 
the art has been forgotten because 
of the difficulty of teaching ignorant 
cooks to follow exactly the simple 
rule. 

Select a pair of chickens about a 
year old, and draw them carefully. 
Remove all the fat, as it gives a 
rank flavor to the flesh, but is excel- 
lent tried out for various purposes. 
Be careful to remove the oil-bag. 
This also gives a rank flavor. ‘Take 
out each of the tendons in the drum- 
stick. Cut the feet off and remove 
the skin by scalding and tearing it 
off with the toes. 

Lay the chickens on their breasts 
in a kettle of boiling water. Add to 
the water the skinned feet, one 
small onion cut in half, half a small 
carrot, one leek, a spray of celery 
and two of parsley. Let the chickens 
simmer until they are _ nearly 
cooked. It will take one hour and 
a half, if they are tender year-old 
fowls. The water must just simmer 
all the time the chickens aze cook- 
ing; that is, small bubbles must 
steadily rise, but there must be no 
violent agitation in the centre of 
the liquid around the chickens. At 
the end of this time,set tne chickens 
away in a large stone pot and strain 
over them the liquid in which they 
were cooked. 

In the morning skim off the layer 
of fat that covers the stock, and 
take out the chickens. This stock 
or liquor in which they were cooked 
is valuable for soup and must be 
kept for that purpose. Cut the 
chickens into pieces, removing the 
skin and bones, and lay the pieces 
aside. There should be about two 
quarts of this chicken meat. 

Melt in a saucepan three even 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and stir in 
a tablespoonful of flour. As soon 
as the mixture froths, add slowly a 
pint of the chicken stock. Then 
add acup of thin cream or very 


is 


rich milk, and as soon as the mix- 
ture boils beat in carefully the yolks 
of three eggs, mixed with a little of 
the hot gravy. Remove the sauce 
from the fire at once to prevent the 
eggs curdling, and season it witha 
scant teaspoonful of salt and halfa 
salt-spoonful of pepper. 

Meantime have ready a deep 
earthenware pucding dish. Line 
it on the sides half-way down, but 
not at the bottom, with pastry. Put 
the pieces of chicken in the dish 
and pour the sauce over them. It 
should nearly coverthem. Roll out 
a cover of puff paste and slash it in 
three or four places to let out the 
steam when the pieis baking. 

sake the pie for one hour in a 
moderately hot setting the 
dish holding it in pan of hot water, 
reaching half-way up depth. 
Brush over the crust, if you wish, 
with white of egg, before baking. 
If you wish the pie to havea very 
festive appearance, make a wreath 
of thin scraps of pastry left after 
rolling out the cover, cut into leaves 
and flower petals, with a décoration 
of parsley. 
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A FEW DINNER MENUS. 
RS. Lincoln gives some excel 
lent dinner menus in the New 
England Kitchen Magazine, from 
which we select the following. 





A THANKSGIVING DINNER, 


(Not a fea t but 
enjoy.) 


just enough to eat and 


Browned Crackers 
Olives. Salted Chestnuts 

Boiled Fowl. Maize Sauce Potato Balls. 

Ducks Cranberry Jelly 

Browned Sweet Potatoes 


( dyster Soup 


Roast 


White 


srown Bread. 
Celery and Apple Salad 


Bread. Boiled Onions 


Brie Cheese Wafers 
Pumpkin Pie 
Grapes Nuts Pears 
Coffee 
PLAIN DINNER FIVE COURSI 


Tomato Soup. 
Roast Spare Rib Apple Sauce. 
Boiled Potatoes. Turnips 
Pumpkin Pie. 
Nuts. 
Coffee. 


Apples. 


Pop Com 


PLAIN DINNER-—TWO COURSES, 


Roast Chicken. Bread Stuffing. 
Giblet Gravy. 
Mashed Potatoes. Turnips. Onions. 
Brown Bread. Currant Jelly. 
Salted Peanuts. 


Bread and Fruit Pudding. Lemon Sauce. 
Squash Pie. Cranberry Tart. 
Apples. Nuts. Raisins 


HATS IN ELEVATORS. 


HE New York Times heard a 
man discourse recently in this 
way: “It is with considerable inter- 
est for the past few years that I 
have watched the gradual solution 
of the hat-in-the-elevator problem 
as I have personally been able to 
observe it. 

“Five years ago the presence of a 
woman in the car uncovered the 
heads of nine out of every ten male 
passengers; now the proportion is 
directly reversed, one man out of 
ten, or even fewer, being the average 
to remove their hats under these cir- 
cumstances. I have been able, in 
the cases of several old tenants of 
the building, to note their slow and 
rather reluctant yielding to example 
in this respect. They would often 
be the only men in the car to take 
off their hats, and one by one they 
have begun to keep them on. One 
man in particular I gave up as un- 
changing in the matter, when only 
last week I went down with him 
with a lady in the car, and to my 
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Pears’ soap 
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being clean, 
aswell as the 
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interested surprise his hat covered 
his head throvgh the trip. He is 
about the last, and when I have seen 
him repeat this performance I shall 
accept his change of mind as per- 
manent. 

“In point of fact an office eleva- 
tor is no more than a public high- 
way, and covered heads are as ap- 
propriate there as on the street. 
‘They are as necessary, too, in most 
of these cars, as chilling draughts 
are the rule. 

“Now, too, that the custom has 
practically become general it is em- 
barrassing to the woman whose 
presence is thus conspicuously recog 
nized, when one head is uncovered 
in her honor, while six, perhaps, 
hats are kept. Particularly is this 
so, as I have heard the feminine 
members of my own family say, if 
the uncovering man gets on at an 
upper floor, thus implying a previ- 
ous discourtesy on the part of such 
as have failed to remove their hats. 
And worst of all, as the same house- 
hold authority advises me, is the 
situation of the woman escorted by 
a hat wearer and confronted bya 
man who doffs his. 

‘All heads covered in these places, 
however, is rapidly becoming the 
rule, to everybody’s comfort and 
relief.” 


CUP OMELET. 


AN odd dish that will be found 
very appetizing for breakfast, 
says The Household, is a cup omelet. 
Butter six custard cups and fill 
lightly with soft bread crymbs and 
any nice cold meat; chopped fine, 
with plenty of savory seasonings, 
such as the family like. Beat three 
eggs; add one cupful milk, pour 
gradually into the cups, using more 
milk if required; set the cups in a 
pan of water and bake (or steam) 
until firm in the centre. Serve in 
the cups, or turn out on a platter. 
These savory custards are delicious 
made entirely out of bread crumbs 
and seasonings, omitting the meat. 


“For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WinsLow’s Soo1ninc Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diartheea, 
Twent -Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
ruggists {hroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winsiow’s Sootuine Syrup. 





“IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T 
SUCCEED,” TRY 
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TO BARBIZON ONJA,FOUR-IN-HAND. 


¥ seems too bad, my good and 

easy-suffering reader, to force 
you to hear about Barbizon again. 
You must weary yourself a /a fn, 
with all this talk about the Barbizon 
School, the Fontainbleau School ; 
which was which, or whether they 
were not both the same. But I don’t 
propose to bore you about these 
matters at all, but simply to tell 
about atrip I made to that town 
under rather different circumstances 
than the ordinary. 

It all began with a letter I got 
from a friend in America, enclosing 
a photograph of a picture owned in 
the United States which 
posed to be by Millet. 
asked me to run down to 
some day and get the remaining 
members of the Millet family to 
look at the picture and say whether 
or no they thought it done by the 
Master. 

For myself, I at once decided the 
picture was not by Millet. I will 
confess that my reasons for this 
were somewhat like those of the 
school of Morelli, who, I am _ told, 
judge whether a picture be a Titian 
or no by the way in which the 
thumbs are drawn. In this reputed 
Millet there was a man witha mous 
tache, and as I had never seena 
moustache in any of his other pic- 
tures ; and as it seemed to me the 
idea of one must be repugnant to his 
rather Greek genius, I promptly de 
cided that the picture was a fraud 
Still, they had not asked my opinion 
on the matter, so there was the trip 
to Barbizon to be taken. I was not 
at all sorry to go, as my friends 
were always nagging me about the 
matter and saying that one must see 
Barbizon before he went home, etc. 

I happened to mention that I was 
going to Stephen Hapgood—which 
doesn’t happen to be his real name 
—and he said, “Why, I’m going 
down to Fontainbleau on my coach 
next Wednesday. Come along with 
us and we'll tool you over to Barbi- 
zon the day after.”” Of course one 
likes a ride on acoach, and sol 
jumped at the idea—and, later, up 
on the coach. I grieve to say, in 
my wide awake and Inverness, | 
rather spoilt the beauty of the 
coach; for many of the other men 
were faultless in box coats and the 
right sort of hat—my faith, I’ve for- 
gotten what that is. 

We were a gander party, mostly 
architects and artists. There were 
Dighton and Banks, who had played 
opposing tackles in one of the Har- 
vard-Yale games and were now the 
best of friends and chummed to- 
gether. Then there waslittle Bellows, 
the son of a well known writer, a 
nice little fellow, save for a habit of 
showing off his good French accent 
by frequent calls of “Oh ferme ta 
gueule!’ to any one who irritated 
him. There was Mitchell, an artist, 
blonde and moustachiod, with a 
beautiful pointed beard ; and others, 
‘too numerous to mention.’ 

And first, of course, sat Stephen 
Hapgood with Howlett’s man by his 
side to see that he didn’t get his 
horses mixed up. 

The ride to Fontainbleau is a de- 
lightful one ; it took all day to do it; 
through dingy environs of Paris, 
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through broad wintry §fields; and 
now and again through some quaint 
old town, different from 
modern looking Paris. 

Toward evening the landscape 
changed; we got to the Forest of 
Fontainbleau, and, after a long drive 
through thedim wintry woods, lighted 
up only by our coach lanterns, we 
came into Fontainbleau at a spank- 
ing pace, wheeled round the 
circle in front of the hotel in fine 
style (need I say that Howlett’s man 
had the reins) and 
inn. 

Next morning, of course, the pal 
ace had to be looked Che 
architects had a great deal to say of 
the style of the building; I forget 
whether they decided to be good or 
bad, but recall that I thought well 
of it. Wesaw Napoleon’s famous 
salons; the chair he is reputed to 
have sat in when the game was up; 
Madame de Maintenon’s absurdly 
small rooms, about as large asa 
closet we would hang clothes in. 

But in the afternoon it time 
to get to Barbizon. So we piled on 
to the coach again and started off. 
This time we saw the Forest by day, 
and very beautiful it was. Much 
of it, though, has been destroyed or 
injured by fire, and in spite of the 
care of the guardians this 
tion continues year after year; so 
that a part of the time we drove 
through nurseries of saplings much 
like the Bois de Boulogne instead of 
the huge trees that have made the 
forest famous. The roads through 
it are excellent, like most roads in 
France. Indeed, the Forest is a 
curious mixture of the utmost wild- 
ness with the most painstaking care 
and arrangement. 

Finally we came out of the Forest 
and into the vast fenceless plains 
which Millet has made famous in the 
Angelus and other pictures. I think 
one is always a little bit surprised to 
find the reality so like the picture as 
this was to us. One had hardly 
given the artist credit for seeing so 
truly and recording so ably as he 
had done. There were certain dif- 
ferences to be noted, however. It 
was winter, and to our more modern 
eyes the fields appeared more violet 
in the distance, colder in color 
throughout than Millet had painted 
them. Indeed, except in Millett’s 
very latest work, he seems to have 
made comparatively little effort for 
absolute truth of color. His work 
was almost entirely from memory, 
so that he had not the nature by 
him to constantly refer to, and he 
painted in much the key and warmth 
of color that he had been taught in 
the schools, that he had seen and 
admired at the Louvre in the pictures 
of Giorgione and Correggio. His 
great preoccupations were, after all, 
character, form, and the larger rela- 
tions of values. Stupid people have 
said of him that he could not draw; 
vet it was of drawing, form, he 
thought, much more than of color 
or even of tone. 

We rattled down the main street 
of Birbizon with the bumping and 
banging peculiar to mail coaches, 
Howlett’s man meanwhile playing a 
most execrable air (which he as- 
sured us was meant to be Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay) on the tuba-like horn. 
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Surely there was never a more ironi- 
cal contrast of Philistinism and the 
elect, than we savage barbarous 
Americans bumping into sacred 
jarbizon on the top of a blue and 
yellow coach. Imagine the shades 
of Millet, and Diaz hold- 
ing up their hands in holy horror 
and disgust. There was no help for 
it though; I had chosen to go with 
Hapgood, and, arrogant as we looked 
on top of the coach, it must 
theless be endured. We rolled on, 
inquiring here and there for the 
Millet house, and finally we deter- 
mined to stop at Siron’s famous 
hotel and ask about it. 

Siron’s is, I suppose, the ol 
the famous hotels of the sketching 
towns. Here William Hunt must 
oftentimes have stopped, at least for 
his café or liqueur, even if he didn’t 
live there. Later on, the famous Rol 
ert Louis Stevenson used to put up 
there, on visits to artist friends. He 
has written a charming sketch, by 
the way, on the Forest of Fontain 
yleau, easily reached 
At Siron’s, 
of lesser lights have stayed. 
it’s hard to find, among 
Paris-trained artists, one who hasn’t 
been there for a day at least. The 
collection of sketches on the walls 
of the café by artists have 
stopped at the hotel has become 
quite famous; but I was greatly 
disappointed in it. I do not recall 
a single really fine sketch among 
them. Most of them dated from the 
prehistoric bituminous age 
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and though American admirers 
of Millet raised a sum of money for 
the express purpose of 
Madame Millet to still occupy the 
old house, the proprietor refused, 
point blank, to entertain the idea. 
So the family have to live in another 
house, further down the street, 
which looks comfortable but was, I 
should say, not so large as the old 
house. Besides, none of the old asso- 
ciations (which they might have with 
each corner of the old house) can be 
in the new. Still, the new one has 
a pretty garden at the back (where 
one of the sons was working as we 
came in) and is comfortably fitted 
up. In one way, it is better fur- 
nished than most houses of this 
world; for on every wall hang origi- 
nal drawings by Millet, worth—I 
don’t dare guess how much; much 
more than their weight in gold. Of 
course, many offers have been made 
for them, but the family prefer to 
wait until they get their own price. 
I fancy, too, that, in spite of not be- 
ing too well off, they hate to give up 
such beautiful things. And whocan 
wonder at that? 

Madame Millet was the one to re- 
ceive my artist-friend and me. She 
looked just exactly like thousands 
of nice old women whom you see in 
France—alert, sweet faced, amiable 
—but not exactly artistic looking. 
She was dressed in black, with the 
unfailing little cape about the shoul- 
ders, and looked for all the world 
like any other nice old peasant 
woman of the betterclass. It was 
strange to look on her and think 
that she had played the Semele to 
‘Jupiter in Sabots’ and had not 
withered into ashes at his embrace. 

We produced our photograph, and 
after some consultation both of the 
young Millets were sent for. The 
artist came in first. He had an in- 
teresting, intelligent face, showing 
the genuine artistic temperament. 
Life has been a little hard for him. 
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now being played to large audiences 
constantly. It is small wonder that 
Northern Lights possesses such 
drawing powers, for it is typically 
American and recalls that most gal- 
lant act of modern warfare, Custer’s 
heroic charge. People who have 
witnessed and enjoyed this produc- 
tion are loud in their praises and ad- 
vise all their friends to see it before 
it is taken from the Bowdoin stage. 


Speaking of the performance of 
Carmen at the Metropolitan Opera 
House the New York Sun says: 

The return of Calvé is an impor- 
tant event, to which our public has 
looked forward with eager anticipa 
tion. 

The great artist endeared 
to her 
by a 


herself 
audiences during past seasons 
magnetism which few possess, 
coupled with a_ perfection of art 
rarely attained. She astonished, 
by the dash and her 
methods. 
rhis she 


too, daring of 
can no longer do, since 
we are accustomed to her brilliancy, 
to her imposing presence, and to the 
subtlety with which she hides her 
own individuality behind the person 
ality of the character she so cleverly 
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assumes. But even if surprises no 
longer exist, the supreme art of 
Calve holds every listener’ en- 
thralled. 

Her Carmen sh 
action somewhat, which is a wise 
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apyENCH emotional drama and Cristo. 3oth impersonations are 
+ \merica farce comedy have well know n to our theatre goers, as 
ae Boston stage as this sterling and convincing examples 
; Of the former, of honest dramatic work. Miss 
ate ; Penise, presented at the Rockwell's Virginia, though a bit 
St ttre, is a very note- Posée, WaS very Winning In its tender 
; : "characteristic example. maidenliness. 
7 . the distinctly unwholesome Che Park Theatre has offered the 
4 “no play can familiar drolleries of the Black 
E reform sin by Sheep to audiences to whom it isa 
q Its emotion—and perennial delight. Northern Lights, 
d z ister of theatric atthe Bowdoin Square Theatre, is 
S oc sundeniable power tO meeting with the success its virility, 
snd emotiotr s feverish and its fgg gsr its worthy treat 
thout conscience, ment of noble issues so _ richiy 
a + sacred and guarded facts deserves. “cael nears the end of 
; ind experience for jts long and prosperous run at the 
. theatric ends Boston Theatre. 
3 nably is; but 
5. tf and " sensitive A 
‘ efiect seems dearly a 
r Miss Olga Nether 
- 3 work e title-part is rich 
tion, In earnest 
‘ 1 delicate sugges- 
g wnd she compels her audience, 
be trying and potentially 
Ss the sake of which 
is tly exists, to 
4 scene which 
3 7 ¢ | sense, for that 
a ' " tura ind justin 
a nst, in sympathy 
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ig \ mpersonate 
yisaaequ ate, 
ts work, but 
Mr. Leicester 
: nd d gnified as 
f Mr. Lablache genial 
is Zneuv nnin; Miss 
S gave the right touch 
sive, gently-bred girlhood 
Va f the rest, none : 
Too Much Johnson, given at the 
st Museum by Mr. William 
his company, for the 
rst é Boston on ‘Tuesday 
ng, isa robust farce-comedy, 
idly improbable in incident, full 
yustle which delight 
bs) ti sort of entertainment, 
r eanly in motif, except for 
¢ very wearisomely familiar presen- sata 
ation of the husband ‘gay’ beyond “sae he 
the limits of his marriage lines and 
i effort to escape the consequences — 
peered altoot from the lifrof the <,,4%,the Grand Opers House, ever- 
wtain vate “tage 2 snceptionally charming Frou-Frou has had success- 
rich in moments of genuine, whimsi- ful performance at the hands of the 
Ml Giller. sath da Yhat ie which new stock company. Miss Martinot 
the heart:wrung boy-lover says as the butterfly heroine is ea 
gloomily and abstractedly, «| Poe and sweet; Miss ( larke nob y 
Stat tess ae - dignified and gracious as_ the 
‘othing | in answer to his little 7 
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At the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
Monday night, Harkins and Bar- 
bour’s latest American melodrama, 
Northern Lights, will begin the last 


week of its most successful engage- 
ment and then will probably be 


seen on the New England circuit for 
afew weeks before it is taken ona 
tour of the large cities of the coun- 
try. The piece has so rapidly 
grown in favor that the original 
limit was extended two weeks and it 
could undoubtedly run for several 
weeks longer if arrangements had 
not been made for the production of 
the new English melodrama, Saved 
from the Sea, which has been the suc- 
cess of the season in London and is 


course to pursue. The main lines 
are the same as formerly, ‘ the busi- 
ness’ of the part, however, is as 
fresh as some of her dresses. The 
make-up of her face, and especially 
of her coiffure, is by no means an 
improvement upon former times. 


New ideas and detailed thought 
have evidently been added to the 
heretofore mature conception of 
Calve’s famous r6dle. She was 
heartily welcomed by the immense 
house, one of the most crowded ever 
assembled in the Metropolitan, and 
calls before the curtain were exceed- 
ingly numerous. 

In the first appearance of M. 
Lubert lay much interest, since his 
reputation abroad is such as to 
warrant the expectation that in him 
we should find a man of more than 


outinas talent. Zhis hones was by 
no means disappointed. 

From his first entrance upon the 
scene Lubert showed a concentra- 
tion and a simple sincerity that 
promised all good things for those 
moments when intensity should be 
required. He has the ability to 
throw himself completely into the 
part he is interpreting, his self-for- 
getfulness being a potent factor in 
his impressiveness. A more modest 
singer never was‘seen than Lubert, 
either. 

He receives applause with a grace- 
ful humility extremely rare, which 
argues that he cares more for his art 
for itself than for the plaudits of the 
multitude. Vocally the new tenor is 
satisfactory. Not that his voice 
any peculiar charm; it is 
of a somewhat reedy quality, strong 
and vibrant, working well up to every 
dramatic situation and never failing 
him in moments of grand emotion or 
in the crescendos of climaxes. Lubert 
the messa voce frequently and 
skilfully, and may be summed up as 
an artist of sterling merit. It will be 
interesting to see him in such roles 
as Pagliaccio and ZTuriddu. 

M. de Vries, who was commended 
on his first appearance in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ took the part of Zuniga 
better than it has ever before been 
done here, and M. de Longprez in 
the short phrases of Aorales did 
some neat work. 

Mme. Saville was the A/icada, and 
although there was nothing to find 
real fault with in her rendering, yet 
she seemed so much less attractive 
in the role than she had in Juliet 
that it was almost impossible to 
credit the change. 


possesses 


uses 


Faults noticed in her singing on 


the occasion of her debut were still 
more pronounced last evening. 
These were, to enumerate, an un- 


steadiness in sus/enuto, a failure to fix 
the larynx and to keep the legato 
bind between tones, and also a slight 
tendency to lower the pitch of her 


tones. 

The tones are not well brought 
forward either, nor sufficiently 
pointed with a nasal resonance. 


We must hear more of Mme. Saville: 
she is a fine artist, but she can im- 
prove, and doubtless will do so. 

M. Maurel made his first appear- 
ance for this season in the part of 
Joreador. He himself expected to 
make a furor in the rdéle, but, unfor- 
tunately, the contrary of sucha fact 
must be reluctantly recorded. 


Solong as M. Maurel elects to 
present himself on the operatic 
stage, he must not feel aggrieved if 
he be criticised in his capacity of 
singer. For notwithstanding the 
strongly dramatic trend of present- 
day operatic things they have not 
yet reached a pass where the matter 
of vocal equipment can be utterly 
dispensed with. To speak frankly, 
M. Maurel has but little voice left, 
and his efforts to atone for his vocal 
shortcomings by exaggerated acting, 
and by taking outrageous liberties with 
Bizet’s beautiful music, were alto- 
gether inexcusable. 

They resulted in making the bull- 
fighter a grotesque and bombastic 
instead of a debonnair and pictur- 
esque personage. M. Maurel is capa- 
ble of splendid dramatic work, as 
many of his last year’s achievements 
testify. But his Zscamillo must be 
set down as equally bad, dramatically 
and musically. 

He dressed the part to perfection, 
but further than that there was no 
characterization or delineation. His 
action was vague and diffuse, utterly 
unmeaning for the most part, and 
consisting of grandiloquent though 
monotonous posing. 











HER MEWSINGS 
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66 re they say they went to the 
Horse Show,” said the Office 
Cat, in a small and meditative voice. 
‘And at the dinner given by his 
step-mamma in honor of his twenty 
fourth birthday, she —his bride, not 
his step-mamma, poor boy !—pinned 
arose in the lapel of his coat, just 
quite as if they werein Arcadia and 
not Philistia, and stooped and 
“See here!’ said I, “I thought 
you promised last week that you 
were permanently done with ‘em ?” 
‘‘ But how can amy-body have done 
with ‘em, when they keep jumping 
out of the newspapers down one’s 
throat every hour of theday? Forbye 
they’ve gotten so thoroughly on to 
my nerves that Ican no more keep 
’em off than Mr. Dick could keep 
Charles the First’s head out of his 
manuscript; like Banquo, they won't 
‘down.’ 
‘Don’t you know how people, o1 
a condition, or a happening, that 
you’ve no imaginable, earthly con- 
nection with, will do that, sometimes? 
And is anything more worrisome ? 
I remember that one whose unspeak- 
able privilege it was to have had the 
Great Bishop as a hearth-friend told 
me of how that sort of thing hap- 
pened to him once. The engage- 
ment was announced of a young pair, 
both of whom the Bishop knew ; and 
he, better than most, perhaps, knew 
how distinctly it was a case of ‘two 
souls without a single thought.’ O 
Good Heavens! How inane they 
both were! Herein this vast,splen- 
did, frightsome pageant we call Life, 
he could find nothing so absorbing 
as the style of trowsers worn by the 
Prince of Wales; she, nothing bet- 
ter worth weeping over than a hyster- 
ical French melodrama. For two 
such beings to be pledged to any- 
thing so vital, so solemn, so inflexi- 
bly real as marriage and its respon- 
sibilities, seemed somehow — — per- 
haps because it would doubtless fall 
to his lot to perform the ceremony 
—to give the Great Bishop a dis- 
composure and worriment quite dis 
proportioned to any imaginable in- 
terest or concern of his in the mat- 
ter; as he used to admit to his 
friend, with much whimsical irrita- 
tion. He could not, for weeks, sit 
at her hearth without some thought 
of that irrelevant young pair crop- 
ping up, apropos of nothing at all, 
and forcing some exasperated re- 
mark or conjecture from him, in the 
midst of much more rational and 
profitable talk. As for instance, one 
day, after a brief pause he broke out 
with—‘ Now what in this world do 
you suppose they find to talk about 
when they’re alone ?’—Forced, by his 
desperately challenging tone into an 
attempt at defence of the pair, whom, 
by much recent experience, she knew 
to be the antecedents of the Bishop’s 
‘they,’ his friend said meekly—I 


believe German 
‘But’ 
Bishop, as one who 
‘if they have 

whatever—to 
say, why, WHY say it in German ?’ 
I've always known just how the 
Bishop suffered that young 
couple. That’s the way with me, 
and the—the Recent Newspaper 
Celebrities.” 

“ And now there’s another News- 
paper Celebrity,” said I, ‘whom I’m 
afraid we're going to get even more 
dreadfully tired of,in an even less 
agreeable connection.” 

“You mean the Rives—Chanler 
divorce case? Yes. O, the pity of 
it! But from the beginning it was 
a foregone conclusion.” 

‘“ Why that ?” 

‘Whatsoever Gods 
There Be’ have ordained that while 
nine hundred and ninety-nine women 
shall sit in sweet and honorable 
content beside their househeld fire, 
the thousandth woman shall walk by 
the light of high stars—and walk 
alone. Amélie Rives is the thou- 
sandth woman. Poor, passionate, 
undisciplined young soul—a gull o’ 
the sea, an eagle o’ the mountain, 
ever beating her bruised wings against 
Life’s bars—‘ rebelling ever against 
the despotism of fact’—what but 
the sad and sordid misery that has 
come could ever have come of her 
trying to see, in the homely glowing 
of a hearth-fire, the breadth of the 
starset sky and the majesty of worlds 
a-swing? ‘ Love’s hand-maids are 
our lifelong friends; but Love’—” 

“Goon. Iwas thinking of what 
Jerome said, and could not find his 
phrase.” 

““«Love’s handmaids are our life- 
long friends. Respect and Admira- 
tion and Affection our doors may al- 
ways be left open for—but the great, 
celestial Master of these—ah well! 
... It may chance that, breaking 
loose from these our prison bones, 
we dare, as once Prometheus dared, 
to scale the mountain of the great 
gods and snatch their fire. O happy 
those who, if such there be, can 
kindle an earthly altar at that flame! 
.. . But the warming glow of affection 
is—ah, is it not?—so much more 
suited to our chilly, shabby, little 
back-parlor of a world than is the 
fiery spirit, Love!’... Poor little 
Amélie Rives! She dreamed she 
could bring that fire, of which she, 
the thousandth woman, has made 
theft from the gods, into the back- 
parlor of Philistine literature; and 
its footmen the critics, at the im- 
perative gesture of mesdames its 
dowagers, promptly showed the door 
and sent her out into the storm of 
outraged conventionality. She 
dreamed that she could bring it into 
the back-parlor of domesticity ; and 
now from that she goes forth also, 


they both speak 
very well; and perhaps’ 
thundered the 
can bear no more 


absolutely nothing 


over 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 


pation 1o* and 25%. 


and Blanche, Tray and Sweetheart 
bark behind her.’’ 

“ After all,there’s only one way of 
being really ‘ comfy.’”’ 

‘*'lo be exactly like other people? 
Precisely. Mustn’i it be lovely to 
be exactly like other people ? Never 
to have luncheon later than two 
o’clock; never even to yearn after 
the privilege of a big, big D; never 
to have Impulses? O, Impulses! 
What one suffers from them, who, as 
Mrs. Lirriper says, ‘contracts the 
habit,’ and then has to strengthen 
her inhibition-center by 
suppression of it! 


constant 
Instances? OQ, 
asked to meet’ 
somebody, and then spent a whole 
evening sneaking around the 
skirts of that you 
“might have the blessed privilege of 
going away without meeting ‘em? 
Why? Don’t 4row why; that’s what | 
mean by the tyranny of unregener- 
ate Impulse. Did you ever gotoa 
picture gallery that you know it will 
never be your luck to visit again, 
and then skip all the famous pic- 
tures—the ones your guilty soul 
knows you'll be called upon to Appre- 
ciate in public, all your after life— 
and havea beautiful time with the 
little, no-’count canvases? Did you 
ever fee] a mad desire to laugh,when 
the Star was telling the tale of her 
past agonies to her present affinity, 
and everybody, including the critics, 
were sobbing an obligato? All 
these things be Impulses, such as 
the regenerate never know. 
regenerate!” 

‘Would life without 
flavorsome ?” 

“Well, one might miss from its 
late supper-tables the caviar and 


well, were you ever ‘ 


out- 


the crush, just 


Happy 


them be as 


“You had best strengthen your 
inhibition-centres by refraining from 
cataloguing what else, on after-the- 
atre-supper tables, isn’t known in 
newspaper offices of our standing !"’ 

The Office Cat relapsed into a 
glowersome and sulky silence. But I 
thought, as the elevator went down, 
I heard her raucous tones in the re- 
frain of an ancient college song, 
which begins—— 

‘The man who takes’ 

Dorotuy LunNDT. 


CONDITIONS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING. 
N the first place, says Good House- 
keeping, it is quite evident that 
due regard for the welfare of the 
body does not permit one to eata 
full meal immediately following 
hard labor, either physical or mental. 
The vital energy has become de- 
pleted, and needs a period of rest, 
during which it can gather its 
scattered powers and prepare them 
for exertion in a new direction ; be- 
cause the labor of digestion ¢s labor, 
just as much as that of digging a 
trench or plotting a novel, though 
in a different way. 

The exhausted housewife who 
drops in her chair at the dinner 
table, after having prepared food for 
a large family, declaring that she is 
‘too tired to eat,’ states in non- 
technical phrase a truth which 
students of the science of nutrition 
have long recognized. A suitable 
period of rest should intervene be- 
fore any solid food is taken into the 
stomach. The middle-aged person 
who feels an unaccountable drowsi- 
ness soon after dinner should recog- 
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DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 


Park Square, Boston 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. 


The ‘*New Harry 
is a Summer ( 


Boston. 
Price, $1.00. 


For sale at all Bookst 
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J. Stilman Smith & (., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


Removal. 
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T CONDUCTED B 5% ‘ 
Emma Sheridan Fry Sas 
Xs 4 
r oakG 
Jon - ry ¥ Ly 2a COs Kh 
Mrartas tas cae i a oe ae, Oa Oe ae a a 
op: a: Ge SKALKA WAALTA AN CENCE 
A 
ginTS FOR MAKING OVER GOWNS. skirt, worn at the bottom, will com 
wa allt enough may be bine with another marred about the 
) aie the elbow and UPppe! part. 
a ; ve from the el Che fashion of opening an upper 
nother material. Skirt over a petticoat makes many 
| may make alterations possible, especially in 
, pointed belt, evening gowns, when the addition 
slashed in two Of a handsome train, reaching well 
ir to belt, round to the hips and having the ef 
of the sec fect of sweeping away from the 
le loose box skirt, will, with corresponding cape 

tired modish €llect over the sleeves, transform a 

simple short-skirted evening gown 

, n or of intoa formal costume of entirely cor 

? ‘ t from rect design. 

. es that Velvet that is marred may be cov 
effect. The ered with appliqué of cut-out lace 
out along higures. 

Sleeveless blouse jackets, made 
‘as | flare are given With pointed shoulder caps that ex 
strapping the seams tend over the sleeve of the bodice 
+ worsted braid: Worn under and add so much to the 
dice may be Circumference of the arm-hole that 
h by the placing any sleeve may pass through with 
the braid front OUt injury, are very effective, and 
se together at can be made from the material of a 
ver he coun skirt. A sham bodice may be worn 
vergeagain Under, with sleeves contrasting with 
. \ sown made of the blouse, anda skirt corresponds 
f street with these sleeves Such a blouse 
sson of use- Of velvet trimmed with fur, worn 
fthe seams Over acloth gown, 1s effective for 
lice. street, and worn with silk or satin 
strapping seams gives a charming winter touch. Such 
tin dias. 5 9 blouse may be allowed to open 
wally olfinns. from the throat and turn back in 
. : fur-edged revers, showing the front 
of the bodice beneath. From a pur 
se OS ple velvet skirt and a few yards of 
eo ick may be given sable, such a blouse was made, lined 
aprige folds of with the lavender satin of a discarded 
, " ree ee evening gown, and worn over a 
‘ ae plying them black cloth dress. The cloth dress 
a ces from belt to edge by itself was severely tailor made. 
pe n fol ds do not act- With the blouse, and a fur-trimmed 
width of the skirt purple velvet hat weighted with 
ge, because the edgeis p)ac, plumes, it was handsomely 
¢  halegeedaapieis fold be- dressy and suitable for horse-show 
; me a very much exagger- reception. 
ef a evita 7 oe 8 Sleeves and front panel of skirt, 
sp introduced ‘mn and a series of ruffles for the front of 
ively for dressy the bodice, or enough for a waist- 
coat front, may be got out of one 
5OWn you can get’ dress, the rest of the skirt and the 
a oe a passable skirt, bodice to be of new material or 
+ bodice may be made from another dress. Sleeves, panel 
isting w.th both and waistcoat are entirely correct of 
wom 'wo dresses will silk or brocade, or velvet. With 
<s combine this way, the silk or brocade, velvet or cloth com- 
4 street or a tailor-made pines; with velvet, cloth or silk. 
cane ined with the silk The cape that is a little scant may 
Pra ion dress. While itis be given a lining of silk, the lining 
>? Acvised thatin planning a extending beyond the edges of the 
"© Ro such combination be cape in front, in a piece as wide as 
. is by all means admissible you wish, finished with softly falling 
. nes in such combination. pleated ruffles. The general effect 
mages ahd effective and js that the cape has turned back and 
S Matinene (oe ny COoasions, shows the lining and front finish of 
>,intormalfive-o’clock ruffles. A black cape lined with 
5 climes Temigragrss Acne. and will black and white check silk is made 
he ds ao ee 2 vee ‘gm distinctly modish this way. _ 
luse. T} tre £ anned for A cloth cape given a series of 
erves ; ‘iscretionthat ob- points of satin extending from the 
—,.., 8oWnS a harmony of throat well half way down the length 
te ap nomic reward in of the cape, each point finished with 
ae ee with which 4 frill of satin and perhaps a little 
ie > % Bowns can be jet,the throat made stylish by a deep 
The shirt eax ruche of satin, with long ends and 
ethene ehieat at the edge, or bows in front, will have almost the 
ino.  S0rt,may be cutin- dressy effect of a velvet or satin 


cape. Velvet may be used for the 
points, ostrich feathers may be 
added to the neck, or fur may be 
used. The whole contrivance of 
points and ruche may be made de- 





tachable, and thus a demurely busi 
ness cape may be sober or dressy as 
you please. 

Jacket fronts may be set on a bod- 
ice of material to match the back 
and sleeves of the bodice, the front 
showing under the jacket being of 
material contrasting, the skirt being 
made to match the front. 

It is not the very latest decree, 
but it is still admissible to make a 


gown with sleeves contrasting in 
color and material with the skirt 


and the rest of the bodice. It would 
not be wise to plan such a combina- 


tion of new material, but in making 
over and blending material already 


in the wardrobe such a design is of- 
ten of service. 
SHERIDAN. 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. Wins! Svrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething lt 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 4 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
25¢c. a bottle Sold by all druggists eyerywhere 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. WiInsLow’s SOoTHING Syrur 


yw's SOOTHING 
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Bragury's : PHARMACY, 
637 Weshington St. 637 


DEALER IN 


FINE DRUGS, 
CHEMICALS, 
ann MEDICINES. 


Also Homeopathic Specialities and Physicians’ 
Prescriptions, 
Holiday and Toilet Novelties. 


Ihe stock is one of the largest and most varied and 
omplete in the city, and deserves the confidence and 
patron age of all citizens 


B. F. BRADBURY, 637 Washington St., Boston. 
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POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 


POZZONTS 
is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 
refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 
A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONIT’S ama 
mificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 


AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES 








BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 
- AND.. 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is ® gout’ € alterat! ve and tonk physic, accept- 
able to the most « cate stomach. It causes ab- 
so gri sine ¢ or subsequent depression 





solutely 
Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 


“on per Bottle 50 Doses. 
Brightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind 
It is its own best advertisement. Send 12c. in stamps 

for sample to 

Nathan G. Bubier,Ph.G., Lynn,Mass 

Retail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House. 
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[. B. FLETCHER & CO. 








Always on hand a complete line of 











NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
~UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


LE. Fletcher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 





Extraordinary Sale 


OVERCOATS 
AND SUITS. 


Wholesale Stock at Retail. 


Profits Entirely Sacrificed. 


MEN’S OVERCOATS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL SIZES, 


10° sh 15° 


Kerseys and Beavers, cut in the latest fashion, 
up to date in fit, finish and trimming, that will 
be appreciated by good dressers. 


MEN'S SUITS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL SIZES, 
Divided into Two Lots, at 


10, .0O 7 5° 


We offer a special sale of 1500 Men’s*All- 
Wool Suits, divided into two lots, at 
$10.00 and $15.00 for choice, a saving 
of one-third, and in many instances one- 
half the regular retail cost. 

We name the iowest prices in 
the city for reliable Clothing. 
Your opportunity is now. 


6¢ and 69 Summer St., 


One minute Walk from Washington St. 
SIGN OF THE ILLUMINATED CLOCK. 


Spitz Bres.& Merk 


Wholesalers and Retailers. 

















. ECONOMY Is WEALTH. id 


Canvassers wanted to 
sell the Improved Hall 
Typewriter. 
+, Writes all languages 
1. Price $30. Send for 

>, catalogues and terms. 
|, Address 
» N. Typewriter Co. 


196 Summer St Boston 






































































































































































































































































































OOOO OLE LOO OOS 
x PLAYS AND PLAYERS | 


ISS Nethersole’s second week 

at the Hollis St. Theatre pre- 

sents Camille every evening except 

Saturday, when Frou-Frou is given. 

Thursday matinee is also Frou-Frou, 

and the regular Saturday matinee 

will be devoted to Camille, always a 
popular afternoon bill. 


Boston is disappointed not to see 
Carmen by Miss Nethersole this time. 
The little lady, who is a most con 
scientious artist, feels the play is 
not sufficiently rehearsed yet. She 
hopes to add in the new role a char 
acter to her repertoire will 
meet the general favor and discrimi 


which 


nating approval her Camille has 
found. 
Although Keith’s Theatre will 


present as usual a most interesting 
and high standard vaudeville bill 
next week, interest is centering 
about the wonderful elephants which 
are shown here for the first time by 
their manager and trainer, Mr. Sam 
Lockhart. It is along time since 
New York has, so to speak, lost its 
head over anything, but it very 
nearly did so over these elephants, 
when they were presented by Mr. 
Keith at the Union Sq. Theatre. 
Boston will really see these four- 
footed artists—for they really are 


that—under even better conditions 


than favored New York, for they 
were then wearied from their first 
long sea voyage. ‘They are fresh 


and bright now, and moreover have 
learned many new tricks. Every 
body will attend next week,especially 
the children who will crowd to the 
afternoon performances. 


Press Eldridge, one of the few 
really amusing negro make-up vaude- 
ville people, is a son of Aunt Louisa 
Eldridge. 

Paderewski plays this afternoon 
and the 3oth at Music Hall. 


At the Columbia next week, The 
Cotton King,when Mr.John Mason’s 
return to this country will be warmly 
welcomed. 


The Mechanics Fair is crowded 
all day. It closes soon. 


Messrs. Harkins and _ Barbour, 
authors of Saved from the Sea, are 
under contract to Messrs. Charles 
F. Atkinson and William Calder to 
write several other plays this season 
which will undoubtedly be produced 
at the Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


The event at the Castle Square 
next week is a production of Car- 
men. More than a fair patronage 
will come if all attend who have 
written to the management asking 
for Bizet’s opera. The advance sale 
indicates the greatest business suc- 
cess of the season. The manage- 
ment is entitled to strong words of 
praise for placing this music within 
the reach of the people. The cast 
will be: Don Jose, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Persse; Zscamillo, Mr. ]. K. Murray; 
ii Dancairo, Mr. William Wolff; 
Jl Remendado, Mr. Arthur Wooley ; 
Zuniga, Mr. John Read; Aforaies, 
Mr. Albert Regas; Michaela, Miss 
Edith Mason; Frasguita, Miss Ber- 
tha Davis: Mercedes, Miss Hattie 
Ladd; Carmen, Miss Clara Lane. 
The company has been rehearsing 
this opera for over a month. The 
opportunity to hear Carmen at pop- 
ular prices seldom comes, and when 


im S 
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it does, with all the beauty and taste 
of a Castle Square production, it 
means that the theatre is to 
jammed from top to bottom. 
usual Wednesday will 
given the week, in its 
place being substituted a special 
matinee on Thursday, Thanksgiving 
day. There will be no advance over 
the usual matinee price. 


be 
The 
matinee not 


be coming 


Mr. Franklin Fyles’s new play is 
The Governor 6f Kentucky. It has 
been purchased by Mr. Crane. Mr. 
Fyles is dramatic editor of the New 
York Sun. 

Mr. Walter Craven of the Grand 


Opera House is the author of several 
plays. 


Boston is not half 
Northern Lights. 
them out so soon. 


At the Park Theatre, The 
Sheep will begin 
Monday. 


Della Fox and her capital comic 
opera organization, presenting a new 
comic opera, entitled Fleur de 
will begin a limited 


through with 
It isa pity to put 


Black 


its second week 


Lis, 
engagement at 


the Tremont Theatre on Monday 
evening, Dec. g. 

Victoritn Sardou read his new 
play, Marcella, lately at the gym 
nase. 

Che dressing of the play Frou- 
Frou at the Grand Opera House is 
very handsome. 

Miss Nethersole was a guest of 


honor at the Daughters of Vermont 
reception Thursday. 

Mr. James O'Neill is closing to- 
night a notable engagement at the 
Tremont. Next week at that theatre 
is presented a dramatized form of 
Pudd’nhead Wilson. The long 
standing favorite, Mr. Frank Mayo, 
is star of the organization. 


The opening concert in the Fram- 
ingham entertainment course was 
given in the Unitarian church last 
Saturday evening by the Germania 


orchestra, assisted by Miss Lottie 
Mae MacKay, the favorite young 
Boston soprano. Miss MacKay 


scored an emphatic success, 


Too Much Johnson is a laughing 
attraction at the Boston Museum. A 
special interest attaches to the piece 
in its presentation in the cast of Mr. 
Gillette, the author of the play. The 
piece is on for a run. 


the 
great 
hold- 


Not so very long 
Comforts of Home, another 
success of Mr. Gillette’s, was 
ing the Boston Museum stage. 


ago, All 


Burmah is with us till into Decem- 
ber. There will bea special mati- 
nee Thursday. 


Many theatre parties have been 
made up this week for the Grand 
Opera House in honor of Miss An- 
nie Clarke. 


Miss Nethersole was tendered a 
brilliant reception by Mrs. Harold 
Crosby, Tuesday evening, where al- 
most all the player folk now resident 
in Boston were seen. 


Mrs. James Wilson and Mr. Franc- 
lyn Roberts were two players whose 
theatre duties permitted their pres- 
ence at the N. E. W. P. A. reception 
Wednesday. 
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At the Grand Opera House, Frou 


Frou plays another week. ‘The bill 
has proved a popular one. Miss 
Clarke, Miss Martinot, Miss Burt 
and Mr. Forest making, with their 
support, an interesting cast. 

Mr. Courtleigh is winning much 


attention for his Sw7/feind in North- 
ern Lights. 

Mrs. Marion Manola. Mason 
heartily welcomed by the 
Keith’s last week. 

Mr. Jobn 
the part he 


King. 


was 
public at 


returned to 
the Cotton 


Mason has 
created in 


Philadelphia has at last determined 
have Grand Italian and French 
Opera and the season was inaugur- 
ated Nov. 12 at Academy of 
Music with the production in 
this country of Reyer’s Sig 
urd. F 
have 
The 
Somnambula 
have been 

sented. 
emy 


to 


the 
first 
Ernest 
The tenor Raoul \ 
been a 


iola seems to 
great disappointment. 
of Seville, | La 
and ‘The ruenots 
the other pre 
It is thoug Acad 
sufficiently 
and 


sarber aust, 
Hug 
ope ras 
*ht that the 

furnish 
good scenery for modern 
itis to be this will be 
rectified. he enterprise to be suc 
cessful must be liberally supported 
by local generosity and this should re- 
ceive every encouragement from the 
directors of the Academy. The 
opera is under the direction of Gus- 
tav Hinrich and the season 


doe S not 
ope ra 


hoped that 


is to be 


one of forty nights. Among the 
singers are Emma Nevada, Amelie 
Lorentz, Signor Del Puente, Signor 
Rossa, M. Jules Goeny and M. Lot 
rain. : 

Camille ope: was cordially 
welcomed in A Daughter of the Revo 
lution, at the Chicago opera house 


last Sunday evening. 


Brooks’s second regiment band has 


successfully inaugurated a series of 
Sunday afternoon concerts at the 


Chicago opera house. 


Che Taming of the Shrew will be 
given on the opening night of the 
regular Daly’s 
Nov. 26. 


season at Theatre, 


MR. BROOKS’S LECTURES, 


Mr. John Graham Brooks is de- 
livering a course of lectures on 
Thursday afternoons at the Pros- 


pect Union, Cambridgeport, the first 


of which was given last ‘Ihursday. 
Mr. Brooks’s general subject is Our 
Relations to Some Revolutionary 
Forces in Modern Society. The 


first lecture was on What the Social 
Question Means. Dates and sub- 
jects of the succeeding lectures are 
as follows: December 12, The Mod- 
ern Industrial Struggle for Exist- 


ence; January 16, Socialism up to 
Date: Its Strength and Weakness: 
February 20, The New Socialism in 
the Catholic and _-— Protestant 


Churches : 
Individual 
April 16, 


March 19, Luxury as an 
and Social Problem ; 
The Socialistic and Liter- 
ary Attack on the Monogamic Fam- 
ily; May 21, Woman’s Relations to 
Certain Social Evils; June 11, Some 
Fundamental Truths which concern 
Us All. The price of tickets for the 
course is five dollars. Any profit 
after the payment of expenses will 
go to the Prospect Union to aid _ its 
work. Tickets may be obtained by 
— to Miss M. L. Drew, 19 Jay 
St., Cambridgeport, and enclosing 
money; or they may be purchased 
at The Prospect Union, at Thurs- 
ton’s, Harvard Square, at the 
Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union and at Denison House, 
Boston. 


Subscribe for the Commonwealth; 
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Town in the State 
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Advertisers =. 


Should notice that the make-up of the ComMMONWEALTH § 
enables us to place: advertisements ‘‘ next to reading ” 
and in a majority of cases next to reading that bears § 


some relation to the article advertised. 


COMMONWEALTH readers are people of means and 
are therefore buyers of good goods and those who favor § 
us with business speak in the highest terms of the § 


returns received. 
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sary to keep up with the business 


We Have Them 


W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 


SKS Se SKS Ss 
Modern Ideas 


And modern facilities are 


neces- 


“hustle ” of today. 


New presses, new types, and latest 
ideas in composition and display 
work —in fact, everything in the 
line of Printing strictly 


to Date 


See us when you need printing. 
Our work will please you — also 


the price. 


299 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Boston (;OVMONWEALTH. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History, Education 
and topics of the day. 


FREDERICK E, GOODRICH. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE LARGEST BIBLE. 


The sacred books of the Budd- 
hists, writes Prof. Max Mullerin The 
Nineteenth Century, are perfectly 
appalling in their bulk. They are 
called the Tripitaka, the Three Bas- 
kets, and were originally written in 
Pali, a.vernacular form of Sanskrit. 
They have been translated into many 
languages such as Chinese, Thibetan, 
and Mandshu. They have also been 
written and published in various 
alphabets, not only in Devanagari, 
but in Singhalese, Burmese, and Sia- 
mese letters. The copy in nineteen 
volumes lately presented to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford by the King of 
Siam contains the P4li text written 
in Siamese letters, but the language 
is always the same; it is the Pali or 
the vulgar tongue, as it was supposed 
to have been spoken by Buddha 
himself about 500 B. C. After hav- 
ing been preserved for centuries by 
oral tradition, it was reduced for 
the first time to writing under King 
Vattagimani in 88-76 B. C., the 
time when the truly literary period 
of India may be said to begin. 

According to a tradition current 
among the Southern as well as the 
Northern Buddhists, the original 
Canon consisted of 84,000 books, 
82,000 being ascribed to Buddha 
himself, and 2,000 to his disciples. 
Book, however, seems to have meant 
here no more than treatise or topic. 
But asa matter of fact, the PAli 
Canon consists, according to the 
Rev. R. Spence Hardy, of 275,250 
stanzas, andits commentary of 361,- 
550 stanzas, each stanza reckonedat 
thirty-two syllables. This would 
give us 8,808,000 syllables for the 
text, and 11,569,600 syllables for the 
commentary. ‘This is, of course, an 
enormous amount; the question is 
only whether the Rev. Spence Hardy 
and his assistants, who are responsi- 
ble for these statements, counted 
rightly. Prof. Rhys Davis, by tak- 
ing theaverage of wordsin ten leaves, 
arrives at much smaller’sums, name- 
ly, at 1,752,800 words forthe PAli 
Canon, which in an English transla- 
tion, as he says, would amount to 
about twice that number, or 3,505,600 
words. Even this would be ample 
for a Bible; it would make the 
Buddhist Bible nearly five times as 
large as Our own; but it seems to 
me that Spence Hardy’s account is 
more likely to be correct. Prof. 

Rhys Davis, by adopting the same 
plan of reckoning, brings the num- 
ber of words in the Bible to about 
goo,o0o, We found it given as 
773,092. But who shall decide? 

What the bulk of such a_ work 
would be, we may gather from what 
we know of the bulk of the transla- 
tions. There is a complete copy of 
the Chinese translation at the India 
Office in London, also in the Bod- 
leian, and a catalogue of it, made by 
a Japanese pupil of mine, the Rev. 
Bunyiu Nanjio, brings the number 
of separate works in it to 1,662. 
The Thibetan translation, which 
dates from the eighth century, con- 
sists of two collections, commonly 
called the Kanjur and Tanjur. 

The Kanjur consists of a hundred 
volumes in folio, the Tanjur of 225 
volumes, each volume weighing be- 
tween four and five pounds. This 
collection, published by command 
of the Emperor of China, sells for 
£630. A copy of it is found at the 

India Office. The Buriates, a Mon- 
golian tribe converted to Buddhism, 
bartered 7,000 oxen for one copy of 
the Kanjur, and the same tribe paid 
12,000 silver rubles for a complete 
copy of both Kanjur and Tanjur. 
What must it be to believe in 325 
volumes, each weighing five pounds 








— nay, even to read throvgh such a 
Bible! 
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CARPETS 


Are shown in larger variety by us thaneby 
any carpet house in New England 
Our new designs and colorings for the Fall 


season have been selected with great care. 
Our private patterns are a feature of our 


business, and they are shown in our stock 
at the prices of regular mill patterns 

Our reputation for 
established and is proven by our 
business each season 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


low prices is already 


increased 


to all our patrons. 
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Thomas 0’Callaghan & Co. 


558-562 Washington Street. 
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Beaver-Kersey 


OVERCOATS 
$15.00. 


Thev Are Spiendid Value, 
Carment Is Worth $25. 


and Every 


A Plain Statement of Facts. 


“Beaver-Kersey” is a rare combination of strength and beauty, 
and in style and quality has never been equalled for the money. 
Last year, to introduce these superb Overcoats, we sold them at the 
exceptionally low price named above, and the enormous sale of them 
induces us to continue the same this season, although similar goods 
are sold everywhere for $25. 

Previous to our acquiring the exclusive control of this wonder- 
ful fabric, it was never offered to the public except by custom 
tailors at exorbitant prices. 

Fashioned by our own skilled workmen, with custom trimmings, 
we commend them to our patroms as a rare bargain. 


Colors Are Black, Blue and Brown. 


STANDARD CLOTHING 60,, 


395 WASHINCTON ST. 





LADIES desiring a just equivalent for their 
money, and OUTSIDE GARMENTS of - Very oa 
LATEST STYLE and finish, should cal! ‘a 


Brags o BROS: 


and examine their NEW JACKETS, handsome, & 
> genteel, and as satisfactory in price as can hk @ 
= found in Boston. Central location. Well-lighted 


> Salesrooms and courteous attendants. 


500 WASHINGTON STREET, 


CORNER BEDFORD, 
Bos TON. 
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HLOUSEFURNISHING PURCHASER 


SHOULD SEE OUR GREAT LINE OF 


Parlor Suits, Odd Chairs, Bureaus, 
Chamber Sets and White 
Enameled Bedstcads. 


You should visit the Carpet Department af 
See the beautiful colorings of this seasons sty 











A large assortment to select from 


We Supply Everything Needed 
for Housekeeping. 
Illustrated Circulars free, showing § 


"leaders in Parlor Suits, Chamber Sat 
Ladies’ Oak Parlor Desk, Dining-Room Furniture, Hall Stands, Mort 


$10.00. Chairs and Desks. 


SEEHCIAL OF FEF. 


To those who mention THE CoMMONWEALTH, we will « 


of charge to any point within 100 miles 


A. McARTHUR & CO. 
HOUSEFURNISHERS, 


16-26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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